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VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE.* 


Virgil is one of the most enduring books 
in all literature. Its qualities are of the ever- 
lasting type. Phenomenal styles, like that of 
Carlyle and Jean Paul Richter, are as tran- 
sient as the dric-a-brac appetite in house 
decoration ; but such a mode of thought and 
expression as that of Virgil is as enduring as 
the arched window or the Corinthian column. 
All who have passed through the classic 
course, with its six or seven years of labor 
among the trials of translation and syntax 
and prosody as presented by a long catalogue 


of Greek and Latin authors, look back with 


happiness and with something of gratitude 
to the Mantuan bard as being an author who 


* Tue Gzoreics or Vernet. Translated into English verse 
by Harriet Waters Preston. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Fiast Stx Booxs or Viner.’s Aner. Translated by 
George Howland. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








always expressed himself simply and beauti- 
fully, and who always had something to say. 
There are few heavy lines in the “ Aineid,” 
no entangled sentences, and not many enig- 
matical words. The story moves along like 
a stream that is not so rapid as to be noisy 
and foamy, and not so slow as to be stagnant 
—a stream deep, clear, and flowing. If the 
human race should flourish on earth many 
thousands of years from this date, it will be 
found still holding precious the poems of 
this Virgil; he is so refined, so simple, so 
perfectly human. 

No one recalling to mind this author, what 
he has been and is to the world’s scholars 
and students, will marvel much that Charles 
James Fox so loved this one Latin that he 
almost thought in Virgilian phrases when he 
had an hour for his own soliloquy. When 
this great lawyer and public man was lying 
very low of the disease which ended his life, 
Lord Holland attempted to cheer him by 
assuring him, in the language of his favorite, 
that “Dabit Deus his quoque finem”; but 
the invalid said, with a faint smile, “ Yes, 
but there may be two ways of giving ‘an 
end’ to a disease.” This Mr. Fox felt sure 
that not many passages in literature could 
surpass in pathos that farewell of Evander 
to his son when the son was departing for 
a bloody war. The sigh of the old king 
that he could not live over again his own 
early years, his prayer that he might pass 
from life before any dreadful news should 
come to him from a son so beloved, the dying 
out of these words into an inarticulate groan, 
and the scene made by the whole group when 
the faithful domestics bear the fainting old 
king into his palace, do indeed make a touch- 
ing paragraph—a “thing of tears” which 
“touch the heart,” as the bard himself has 
taught us to say. 

So popular a book as Virgil must always 
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tempt its English admirers to undertake the 
task of carrying over into their own tongue 
the treasures found in this Latin verse. All 
such efforts will be partial failures, just as all 
portraits are imperfect pictures of the natural 
face with its endless shades of expression ; 
but from the fact that the eye cannot see the 
whole universe we must not infer that we 
need not look at the sky. Translations are 
demanded, are valuable, and the reading 
world will always welcome good English ren- 
derings of the great books composed in other 
tongues. 

Harriet Waters Preston has just given the 
world the agricultural poems of Virgil — 
“The Georgics”— rendered into English 
verse. Inasmuch as agriculture is a less 
popular theme of thought than love and war, 
these “Georgics” have been overshadowed 
by the “ Aineid”; but when not compared 
with their rival these four poems are really 
quite charming, for they are scenes and laws 
and customs in the farms of the old classic 
world. Here will be seen “ what Virgil knew 
about farming”; and if it was not as much 
as Mr. Greeley knew in our times, it was 
enough to assure us that farming was a lively 
business all around old classic Rome. This 
authoress has done her work not only well 
as to the subject-matter, but well as to the 
decoration by means of English verse. 

To George Howland, A.M., principal of 
the public schools of Chicago, belongs the 
credit of having made the best English ren- 
dering yet produced of the first six books of 
the “Aineid.” Latin students who have spent 
months over these “Six Books” will smile 
with almost perfect happiness when they shall 
open Mr. Howland’s new book and shall read 
these lines: 

“Also the night she prolonged in varied and sweet conversa- 

Srtation in long dranghts of love in the meantime, unfor- 
tunate Dido, 

Asking bim much about Priam, and many things, too, about 

Now oon what arms had come the son of Aurora to aid them; 

Now, too, of Diomed’s horses, and now of the might of 
Achilles; 


* Come, now, and give us, my guest, the account from the very 
npving, 


begi 
Tell the wiles mot the Greeks and the fate of all your com- 


panions, 
And of your wanderings all; for the seventh Summer now 
bears you 
Over all countries and seas, in your endless journeys, stil) 
roaming.’” 
In such a versification we have as near a 


picture of the Latin poet as we shall prob- 





ably ever possess, it being assumed that no 
picture can be perfect. In Mr. Howland’s 
version the thought and the poetic structure 
which were in the mind of the author are 
both present in a rare degree, and the reader, 
if not a Latin scholar, can here mark that 
peculiar rhythmic movement which delighted 
the classic heart for centuries, and which is 
still to our far-away ear rather majestic. As 
with Mr. Fox, Virgil has been for many years 
one of Principal Howland’s household gods; 
and were it not that he is burdened by public 
duties which would render the task a cruelty 
to himself, he would do the public a valuable 
service should he contribute to this Virgilian 
literature a rendering of the six remaining 
books of that most beautiful of the Roman 
poets. D. Swine. 


LODGE’sS HISTORY OF THE COLONIES.* 


Mr. Lodge’s “Short History” is a very 
excellent work, and yet the author confesses 
that he has not troubled himself to consult 
original manuscripts or recondite sources -of 
information, but has taken his materials from 
printed books, tracts, and newspapers. He 
has not undertaken to clear up any of the 
obscure and disputed points in colonial his- 
tory, and has not always used the latest and 
most trustworthy matter which he might 
have found in print. The literary merit of 
the work, however, is admirable. The writer 
has put into a simple, compact, and readable 
form the main facts relating to each of the 


original thirteen colonies from their settle- 


ment down to 1765. As each colony had a 
history wholly unlike every other, and as he 
has treated them separately, a better title of 
his book would have been “Short Histories 
of the English Colonies,” etc. The history 
and development of the Massachusetts colony 
was as unlike that of the colonies of New 
York and Virginia as can well be conceived. 
Up to the commencement of the struggle 
for independence they had less political and 
social intercourse with each other than the 
United States to-day has with China. This 
isolation appears not only in the public 
records of the period, but also in the diaries 
and personal memoirs of their prominent 
men. There was less intercourse between the 





*A Snort wy igh mn ag beeey pe 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: Harper & Broth 
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American colonies than there is now between 
the nationalities of continental Europe. 

Mr. Lodge’s plan is a good one. He gives 
a very condensed chronological summary of 
facts as to the origin and political events of 
each colony; and this he follows up with a 
fuller chapter on the form of government, 
and the social, industrial, economical, and 
religious characteristics of that colony for 
the year 1765. He treats these topics from 
an earlier period, and brings them down to 
that date. In these general chapters he has 
done his best work. They are the substance 
of a course of lectures he delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston. The part which 
Virginia, for instance, has acted in the great 
drama of American nationality is unintelligi- 
ble unless the social habits, industrial pur- 
suits, and domestic life, which are usually 
regarded as beneath the dignity of history, 
are understood. A century and a quarter 
after a college and free schools had been 
established in Massachusetts, no schools nor 
public education of any sort had been pro- 
vided by law in Virginia. In 1692, when 
application was made for a charter of the 
college of William and Mary, on the claim 


that it would aid the clergy in the saving of 
souls, it was received by the attorney-general 
with the remark: “Saving souls! damn your 


souls; grow tobacco.” Mr. Lodge gives the 
following picture of the clergy of the estab- 
lished church in Virginia during the eigh- 
teenth century: 

“Here and there might be found a man of exem- 
plary life and high character; but the average par- 
son was coarse and rough, and his parishioners 
might be thankful if he was not also a drunkard 
and a gambler. They hunted the fox and raced 
horses; they played cards, turned marriages, chris- 
tenings, and funerals alike into revels, and sat out 
the stoutest planter after dinner to finally accompany 
him under the table. One received a regular stipend 
for preaching four sermons annually against athe- 
ism, gambling, racing, and swearing, although he 
was notorious as a gambler, swearer, and horse-racer. 
One married a wealthy widow, although he had a 
wife living in England. Another every Sunday, 
after dining with a great planter of the neighbor- 
hood, was tied in his chaise and sent home with his 
servant. At every race-course and cock-pit might be 
seen reverend divines betting on the contending 
birds and horses.” 

The details of these social sketches Mr. 
Lodge has collected from the narratives of 
travellers, biographies, and many other 
sources; and the sketches are well drawn. 





Each of the thirteen colonies is treated in 
this manner. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Lodge has not, with his confessed literary 
ability, exercised more of his critical faculty, 
and on controverted points taken the trouble 
to read the later investigations. An instance 
of this neglect is his treatment of the witch- 
craft delusion in New England. He has 
accepted as true what Upham wrote and 
Bancroft copied more than forty years ago, 
and seems to have read nothing about it 
which has since been written. He says: — 

“The natural gloom of Puritan society had thus 
deepened until it had become morbid, and wild 
beliefs needed only a spark to set them into a blaze 
of fanatical and blood-thirsty fear. To a people of 
this sort, who were familiar to a high degree with 
biblical theories, witchcraft and the intervention of 
Satan came as terrible but natural afflictions; while 
the course of the clergy, striving at that period to 
retain their power, and urged on by the fanaticism 
of Cotton Mather, fanned the flame.” 

Now this is simply bosh, transcribed from 
the writers named above; and Mr. 
ought to have known its worthlessness. 
Witchcraft was not a delusion peculiar to 
New England, developed from the “natural 
gloom of Puritan society,” but was imported, 
like the small-pox, from old England, where 
Puritanism was a crime, and where a thou- 
sand persons were executed for supposed 


_confederation with devils for every one who 


suffered in New England. It never raged 
worse in England than during the first thirty 
years after the Pilgrims Janded at Plymouth. 
King James I, who wrote a book on Demon- 
ology, and whose parliament enacted the law 
that witches should be burned — under which 
the Salem witches were tried and hung— 
was not a Puritan. The church in France 
was not Puritan when it burned seventy-five 
thousand witches. There was no Puritanism 
in Germany when one hundred thousand 
victims charged with witchcraft ended their 
lives amid the crackling flames. The fact in 
relation to New England witchcraft, which 
should have been noticed, was that the theory 
of diabolism was so modified and humanized 
by the New England clergy that no person 
after 1692 could be convicted of the crime. 
It was the lawyers and judges following 
English precedents, and not the clergy, who 
were responsible for the atrocities at Salem 
in 1692. Cotton Mather has elsewhere been 
defended from the charges which Mr. Lodge 
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copies, and that defense need not here be 
repeated. It is unfortunate that a book so 
excellent in most respects should be marred 
by historical blemishes which have grown 
simply out of negligence in reading the lit- 
erature of the subject. 

The book is printed and bound with un- 
usual neatness and taste, and has an excellent 
index; but it was an oversight or a blunder 
that the same head-line should run through 
the whole volume, instead of being changed 
to show the subject-matter of the several 
chapters. W. F. Poors. 








THE FOURTH ART.* 


The nine days’ wonder of Decorative Art 
lives, although the nine days are past. The 
novelty of adornment, governed by other 
rules than those of individual taste, has given 
way to the natural reaction against any over- 
whelming turn in the affairs of men. In 
spite of this reaction, with its accompanying 
sneers, the work goes on. In ten years the 
amateur chrysalis has produced a skilful but- 
terfly, which rivals a busy bee in industry. 
From the study of hangings and furniture, 
there have grown the specialties of tile and 
china painting, wood carving, and fine needle- 
work; and students are devoting themselves 
to the study of costumes, jewels, glass and 
metal work, stuffs, laces, and other fabrics. 
Bolder spirits look to designing, and such 
men as Mr. Chas. Coleman, Mr. Louis Tif- 
fany, Mr. Samuel Colman, Mr. Lockwood De 
Forest, and others, who have achieved success 
in pictorial art, turn with zest to this new 
work, which a few years ago was only open to 
obscure artisans; while writers like Mr. Clar- 
ence Cook in this country and Mr. William 
Morris in England think this field of Deco- 
rative Art a worthy spot in which to break 
their literary lances. 

In Mr. Cook’s latest publication he shows 
a tendency toward greater freedom in con- 
ventional art. This tendency is apparent in 





* Waar Seaut We Do wits Our Watts? By Clarence 
Cook. New York: Warren, Fuller & Co. 

Buitpine 4 Home. By A. F. Oakey. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

How To Furnisn 4 Homs. By Ella Rodman Church. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Art or Furnisnive on Rational aND AisTHETIO 
Princrpites. By H. J. Cooper. (First American from the sec- 
ond English edition.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Woman's Hanprwork 1x Mopern Homzs. By Constance 
Cary Harrison. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





other writers—Mr. Oakey for example. After 
such an abject looking for precedent in the 
matter of design, any bold cry against the too 
severe application of the first rule of the art 
of decoration, conventionality, promises well. 
The tendency to freer treatment is accented 
by plates in this same pamphlet designed 
by Mr. Louis Tiffany. In a simple com- 
bination of spider’s web and flowering vine 
Mr. Tiffany has produced an apparently in- 
tricate labyrinth of delight. There could 
hardly be conceived a happier effect of 
circles than is obtained in this use of the fragile 
web. His ceiling decoration in black and 
gold suggested at once to an artist mind the 
varied forms of snow crystals. Mr. Samuel 
Colman’s work is decidedly less striking, al- 
though it has, to a good degree, that quality of 
“repose” clamored for by art decorators: an 
opposition of means to ends that recalls Car- 
lyle’s profusion of words in praise of silence. 
Mr. Chas. Coleman’s work has a breeziness that 
produces an atmospheric effect, and does for 
flat decorative designs what perspective accom- 
plishes for pictorial art-—makes them, in spite 
of their more rigid rules, real in effect. So 
facile a hold over Nature’s charms might 
easily be accredited to a species of trancevoy- 
ance. Indeed, the most modern designs are 
so full of symbolism that they half hint at a 
new Art to follow the new Church. This 
esthetic seizure of the spirit of Nature’s 
forms is kin to the subtle connections that 
Swedenborg’s sensitive soul perceived between 
truths visible and invisible. Mr. Cook 
would give no such imaginative explanation 
of the progress of art designs. He distinctly 
says: “ Progress in any art has always come 
from the experience gained in carrying out 
regular business commissions, or in supply- 
ing actual needs of men and women.” He 
possibly throws a bomb into the art camp by 
his emphatic statement: “I never did believe 
in Art schools.” Mr. Oakey’s assertion that 
“Nothing is good enough till ingenuity can- 
not suggest improvement,” shows that he too 
believes in freedom of action. Indeed, he 
says that in the adoption of Queen Anne 
styles in building we are particularly fortu- 
nate, because any good ornament bears a har- 
monious application to this style. The 
mushroom growth of houses with inch- 
square window-panes, and the addition of 
miserable miniature turrets barely large 
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enough for the introduction of the one eye 
that sister Anne kept out for her brothers, 
gave grounds for fear that architecture was 
about to forget its motto of fitness to an end, 
and be swept back, with the other arts, 
toward that magnetic bank of medizval pre- 
cedents. Such tones as these would seem to 
be the murmur of the wave rushing forward 
again with newenergy. It is significant that 
work must have this progressive tone in or- 
der to succeed, whether as book or decora- 
tion. 

Such old-fashioned, dubious art knowledge 
as is given by Ella Rodman Church, even 
although it is combined with some sound 
rules, falls on a listlessear. The time is past 
when we care to be told that the wreathing 
of statues with trailing vines is pretty, and 
that paintings of flowers and fruits are suit- 
able foradining-room. The invective against 
china “twisted into outlandish shapes, such 
as dolphins, frogs, and slippers with cut flow- 
ers on the toe,” is at least an original defiance 
hurled at the altar of Sévres and Dresden, 
where these forms are fired for the adoration 
of their worshippers. It must be deplored 
that so many writers on this subject forget 
that literature is an art also, and that the 
treatment of English language with its rules 
is as important as the treatment of a theory 
or example of decoration. Hyperbolical rav- 
ing over a shell on a table, whose “deep green 
lips” suggest the “imprint of riotous kisses 
from sea waves,” belongs entirely to that un- 
published literary department, a young 
woman’s sentimental journal. An unneces- 
sary idiosyncrasy is the placing of such words 
and phrases as meandering, artistic, out of 
sorts, bits of color, ete., in quotation marks. A 
curious example of the slaughter of an inno- 
cent figure of speech is given by Mr. Cooper, 
who writes: “The room must be set in a cer- 
tain key, and if allowed to fall out of it for the 
sake of variety should speedily return to its 
original channel.” Mixed metaphors are evi- 
dently more to this Englishman’s taste than 
mixed furnishings, of which he says: “A 
home, except in the case of persons of Quix- 
otic temperament and kaleidoscopic mental 
vision, should not be a succession of Jack-in- 
the-box surprises.” This suggests startling 
art possibilities in the treatment of insane 
asylums, with motley as the only wear for 
furnishings of dark cells. 








Even in Mrs. Harrison’s exhaustive and 
delightful work, there is great carelessness, 
and a use of impassioned prose to express in- 
different thought. The book shows so much 
art knowledge, and this is so clearly shared 
with her readers, that one is surprised to find 
some glaring misquotations. Du Maurier’s 
classic but very recent six-mark tea-pot has 
its delightful legend misquoted in this way : 
“Oh, Algernon, do let us éry to live up to it.” 
It is presumably a slip of the designer of a 
certain tea-cloth that its motto, 

“ Only such cups as leave a friendly warmth,” 
should be placed in quotation marks. What 
Tennyson wrote was 

“Only such cups as left us friendly warm.” 

“ Woman’s Handiwork” is insured a warm 
reception by its most copious contents, as 
well as for its fine illustrations. The mere 
names of Mrs. and Miss Wheeler, Miss Em- 
mett, Mr. Volkmar, and Mr. Tiffany, are 
enough to make one seek it eagerly. 

The contrast is dramatic between the pres- 
ent exhibition of idle and of busy lovers of 
decoration. “ Blue Lunches” and “ Couleur 
de Rose dinners,” at which table linen, glass, 
china, flowers, even costumes, are made to 
carry out this extreme flippancy of art pur- 
pose, belong certainly to those culinary “trifles 
light as air.” One might suspect that such 
fancies emanated from a chef who, like the 
Italian cook in Pendennis, expressed his 
esthetic soul in sugary devices. The only 
step left is the coloring of the various edibles, 
and the consequent heroic death, by poison, 
of these esthetics in the cause of art. What 
a pleasure to turn from this to such admi- 
rable modern devices as the portiére in the 
Veterans’ rooms at the New York Armory, 
with its knightly and legendary designs por- 
trayed upon a coat-of-mail background! Al- 
lusions also to such work as Mrs. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., is doing with her wonderful 
stitches makes us realize what a stride has 
been taken in execution and design, when a 
skilful needle need not fear to have an art- 
ist’s brush look it fairly in the eye. 

Mrs. Harrison heads one of her chapters 
with words from Shakspeare which suggest 
that the great prophet was speaking of our 
very day: 

“ Inkles, cadisses, cambrics, lawa: why he 

Sings them over as they were gods and goddesses." 


‘Mary Murpocu Mason. 
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HARPER’s CYCLOPZDIA. OF POETRY.* 


The fact that this goodly volume received 
its last touches from its cultured and 
lamented editor just before his death, gives it 
something of a pathetic interest. Epes Sar- 
gent was a familiar name to the reading 
world thirty or forty years ago, and in those 
days one of his songs, “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave,” was everywhere heard in polite circles. 
For some two decades he has been less before 
the public as an author, though his occupa- 
tions have all the while been those of a 
scholar. We are not aware that he produced 
any poetry for a considerable period before 
his death, but his poetic sensibilities were 
not allowed to stagnate. The last years of 
his life—a life consecrated to literature — 
were largely occupied on the work which is 
now befcre us, and which, in spite of a pain- 
ful disease that he knew would be fatal, he 
elaborated with the most scrupulous care 
and painstaking deliberation. Mr. Sargent 
brought to the responsible task of compiling 
and editing “ Harper’s Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry” a finely critical mind 
(and this implies of course high moral quali- 
ties as well as intellectual) and a large and 
thorough acquaintance with English litera- 
ture. A rare combination of gifts peculiarly 
fitted him to be a successful editor. 

In making this extensive compilation, 
which reaches from Chaucer to our own time, 
including living English and American poets, 
the editor has proceeded on the grounds that 
“tastes must differ widely, not only among 
different persons, but among the same per- 
sons at different periods of their lives.” 
While he has been sure to select something 
that is best from the productions of well 
known writers, he has not hesitated to en- 
shrine any peculiarly successful poem of an 
obscure author—as, for instance, “Some- 
body’s Darling,” which appeared during the 
late war, and whose tender pathos gave it 
universal popularity. Short notices of a bio- 
graphical and critical nature combined pre- 
cede the selections of the respective authors, 
which are arranged, as far as possible, in 
chronological order. Though the plan of 
the work is simple, its execution was ardu- 
ous. To condense into a small compass what 





*Hanrzr’s Crotorpapia or British aND AMERICAN 
Postar. Edited by Epes Sargent. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 





is worthiest to be said about more than seven 
hundred different poets, and to select from 
their writings what would fairly represent 
their literary gifts and accomplishments and 
at the same time be most attractive to the 
reader, was by no means an easy achievement. 
But it is in these judicious and instructive 
prefaces and these happy selections that the 
editor authenticates his claim to our grati- 
tude and admiration. 

It will add nothing to our esteem of this 
volume to name the many collections that 
have been made since the first (“ Tottels’ Mis- 
cellany ”) appeared in 1557, down to the pres- 
ent time. More than a score have seen the 
light, some of which did good service in their 
day, though now superseded by more dis- 
criminating compilations. Bryant’s “ Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song” and Ward’s “ Eng- 
lish Poets” are edited on a plan considerably 
different from the one under review — the 
former grouping poems of various authors 
under certain titles without any chronolog- 
ical order, and being destitute of biographical 
notices; and the latter, while observing a 
chronological method, making, in addition 
to its biographical accounts, criticism a 
special feature, and omitting living British 
poets altogether. Respecting the choice of 
selections shown in these two works and Sar- 
gent’s, we have taken a little pains to make 
some comparisons, and the result is perhaps 
worthy of attention. For example, out of 
ten selections which Sargent gives from Ben 
Jonson, six are among the twenty-one in 
Ward, by the same author. Sargent gives 
seven extracts from Spenser, and three of 
them are found in Ward’s list of seventeen. 
None of the three poems in Sargent from 
George Herbert are in Ward, who has eight. 
Of the thirty selections from Byron in Ward, 
eight are among the twenty in Sargent. 
Ward gives twelve pieces from William Blake, 
of which three are found in the list of four 
in Sargent’s collection. Of the nineteen ex- 
tracts from Emerson in Bryant’s “ Library 
of Poetry,” four are among the seven in Sar- 
gent. Of twenty-seven in the former volume 
from Longfellow, two are in Sargent’s list of 
twelve. Bryant gives twenty-seven speci- 
mens of Whittier, of which two are given 
among the six in Sargent. Out of ten in 
Sargent from Holmes, five are in Bryant’s 
collection of fourteen. Enough appears by 
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this examination to show how independent 
has been the study of the editor of Harper’s 
volume, and how much more interesting the 
book will be to those who possess the other 
two works mentioned than if it contained 
just the same matter. Another point is 
worthy of notice: by narrowing the space 
afforded to certain authors, a fairer show has 
been given to others of real merit. These 
features enhance the value of the work un- 
der consideration. ‘Taking the poets that are 
represented in both Ward and Sargent by 
single pieces— William Tennant, James Hogg, 
John Wesley and William Falconer —we find 
the same selection only in the case of Fal- 
coner, and here a part of the extract from 
his “Shipwreck” in Ward, is in Sargent. 
The difference of these two versions is so 
marked and curious that we venture to quote 
the lines that appear in both volumes. The 
one in Ward runs: 


“In vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For every wave now smites the quivering yard; 
High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful shade, 
Then on her burst in terrible cascade: 
Across the foundered deck o’erwhelming roar, 
And foaming, swelling, bound upon the shore. 
Swift up the mountain billow now she flies, 
Her shattered top half buried in the skies; 
Borne o'er a latent reef the hull impends, 
Then thundering on the marble crag descends; 
Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion feels, 
And o'er upheaving surges wounded reela— 
Again she plunges! hark! a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock — 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims shuddering cast their eyes 
In wild despair; while yet another stroke 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak; 
Ah heaven! behold her crashing ribs divide! 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o'er the tide.” 


Sargent has it thus: 


** Ip vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For now the audacious seas insult the yard; 
High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful shade, 
And o’er her burst in terrible cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge to heaven she flies, 
Her shattered top half buried in the skies, 
Then headlong plunging, thunders on the ground; 
Earth groans! air trembles! and the deeps resound! 
Her giant bulk the dread concussicn feels, 
And quivering with the wound, in torment reels; 
So reels, convulsed with agonizing throes, 
The bleeding bull beneath the murderer's blows:— 
Again she plunges! hark! a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock ; 
Down on the vale of death with dismal cries, 
The fated victims, shuddering, roll their eyes 
In wild despair; while yet another stroke, 
With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak: 
Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 
At length asunder torn, her frame divides, 
And crashing spreads in ruin o'er the tides." 


In an undertaking covering so large a field 
as this volume, it was not to be expected that 
omissions, perhaps of worthy names, could be 





altogether avoided; indeed, the editor in his 
preface disarms criticism on this point. He 
has omitted, perhaps intentionally, George 
Sandys, Giles Fletcher, and William White- 
head, who are in Ward’s collection. We are 
sorry that of the living English poets there 
are no examples from Dean Stanley, A. Mary 
F. Robinson, and John Charles Earle. From 
American authors it must have been an over- 
sight that caused the omission of Judge F. 
M. Finch, whose “The Blue and the Gray” 
is held in high esteem. The same may be 
said of Joel. Benton and Augusta Larned, 
who have contributed successful poetry to 
our leading magazines. Theodore Tilton’s 
most admirable work, “ Thou and I,” seems to 
have escaped the notice of Mr. Sargent, as it 
is not mentioned in the sketch of his life. 
But, everything considered, the work is ad- 
mirably executed, and will not lack a warm 
welcome wherever poetry is a solace and an 
inspiration. As a household book, we be- 
lieve that it will be a favorite for its rich con- 
tents and convenience of reference. It isa 
very handsome volume, beautifully printed 
on good paper, and while it is a garner of so 
much that is best and enduring in literature, 
it illustrates the liberality and enterprise of 
the distinguished house after which it is 
named. Horatio N. Powers. 





SOLDIER AND GENTLEMAN.* 


When in the early days of 1870 the mor- 
tal remains of General George H. Thomas 
were borne across the Continent from San 
Francisco to the grave at Troy, honorably 
escorted by officers and soldiers who had 
served under him, and met with uncovered 
heads at every station by thousands of his 
sorrowing countrymen, there was a convic- 
tion abroad in the land that the country had 
lost its greatest citizen. It was a conviction 
felt rather than uttered; and since then the 
conviction has strengthened and deepened. 
And yet ten years had elapsed and in 1880 
no biography of the hero whom a nation 
loved had appeared. 

To this fact, and not to any desire on the 
part of General Johnson to present himself 
as an author, we owe the present memoir. 





*Memorr or Mason-Generat Groner H. THomas. By Rich- 
ard W. Johnson, Brigadier-General U.S.A., retired. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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General Johnson was a subaltern in the old 
Second Oavalry when Albert Sidney John- 
ston was colonel of the regiment ; Robert E. 
Lee, lieutenant-colonel; and George Henry 
Thomas, major; and in this way he became 
intimately acquainted with the subject of his 
biography in his earlier years. Fortune kept 
him near Thomas, and generally under his 
command, during most of the war of the re- 
bellion, in which Thomas played so import- 
ant a part. As might have been expected, 
General Johnson’s memoir is a labor of love. 
He confesses an honest wish that the task 
had fallen to more experienced hands, and 
thus disarms criticism ; but he has prepared 
a biography for which many an admirer of 
General Thomas, outside of his soldiers, who 
were so proverbiaily attached to him, will 
most heartily thank him. It is a plain and 
simple narrative of a great life, confined 
mainly to the military history of his subject, 
and largely made up from the official reports 
and records. One cannot read it without a 
renewed sense of the grandeur of Thomas’s 
character, and of the great loss which the 
country sustained in his death, at the me- 
ridian of life— 
“ Pall’n at length that tower of strength, 
That stood four-equare to all the winds that blew." 

It is to be regretted that more of personal de- 
tails are not given in this work. It is unfor- 
tunate, too, that General Johnson did not draw 
more largely upon his own recollection and 
that of brother officers for scenes and inci- 
dents and reminiscences of earlier years. We 


would wish to know what experiences and. 


what teachings formed the great character 
which the war revealed. These details Gene- 
ral Johnson and his associates in the old army 
were in a position to give; and it isa pity they 
could not be preserved before it is too late. 
We have, however, in succinct form, all the 
official details of General Thomas’s later and 
public life, and, in most instances, his own 
formal reports of his military vicissitudes 
and battles. The great soldier stands before 
us in the simplicity of his own language. We 
see his attention to details, his conscientious- 
ness in the discharge of every duty, and his 
thoroughness; and we learn why he never 
lost a battle. We see him great in military 
genius, in intellect, in courage; greater still 
in disinterestedness, in integrity, and in mod- 
esty; but greatest of all in that combination 





and blending of all qualities called character. 
“In his simplicity sublime.” 

We know why all who approached him, from 
the private soldier to the lieutenant-general, 
respected him, and why almost all loved and 
revered him. We see a soldier, both patriotic 
and ambitious, to whom it was natural to 
decline promotion, and to prefer that others 
rather than himself should be intrusted with 
the command of grand armies—to whom the 
welfare of his country was so dear that he 
could not think of his own. Who else in all 
history ever declined honors as Thomas did ? 
and who more worthy of them? 

In this book we find: in full the celebrated 
telegraphic correspondence before the battle 
of Nashville, between General Thomas, Lieu- 
tenant-General Grant, General Halleck (chief 
of staff), and Secretary Stanton; and even 
the order, which was printed but never is- 
sued, relieving General Thomas and placing 
General Schofield in command of his army. 
And we have the handsome and enthusiastic 
congratulatory telegrams sent by General 
Grant, Secretary Stanton, and President 
Lincoln, after the battle had been so gallantly 
fought and won—when General Thomas was 
ready. They make most interesting reading, 
and show the high and true courage of the 
man who could take the responsibility of re- 
sisting orders from the rear which his posi- 
tion in the field showed him to be ill-advised 
and dangerous— the man who could say, I 
cannot attack until I am ready, “and if you 
see proper to relieve me I shall submit with- 
out a murmur ;” a courage which was only 
justified by the military instinct and the per- 
fect judgment which supported it. . 

General Grant has been censured for his 
part in this correspondence and controversy, 
but a calm reading of these successive dis- 
patches fails to show that he was not influ- 
enced by the highest motives; and when 
success was finally assured, through Thomas’s 
stubborn delay, General Grant was the first 
to congratulate him. Had the after action 
of General Grant toward General Thomas, 
when the former had become President, beex 
equally creditable, it would have been better 
for his reputation for justice and magnanim- 
ity. General Grant seemed then to forget 
that at a later period President Johnson’s 
intention to supersede him in the command 
of all the armies by conferring upon General 
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Thomas the brevet rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and assigning him to the command, was 
opposed by General Thomas’s disinterested 
and indignant protest, and so defeated. Such 
acts as this, so frequent in his life, showed 
the true greatness of his character. 

It is well remembered how, after the war, 
the State Convention of Tennessee, the first 
to meet, led the way toward a general demand 
for Thomas as the Republican Presidential 
candidate by unanimously declaring for him, 
and how peremptorily this movement was 
stopped by his positive refusal to be a candi- 
date. General Johnson relates that at this 
time he himself, among others, ventured to 
remonstrate with the General upon the sub- 
ject, and that, with an excitement unusual 
to him, he replied, “I am a soldier, and I 
know my duty; asa politician I should be 
lest. No, sir! not even if I were elected 
unanimously would I accept. I want to die 
with a fair record, and this I will do if I keep 
out of the sea of politics and cling to my 
proper profession.” How many men could 
have used this language under the circum- 
stances ? 

It is unfortunate that a better portrait of 


General Thomas has not been prepared than 
that which is used as the frontispiece to this 
volume. That of General Whipple, his effi- 
cient chief-of-staff, is much more satisfac- 


tory. It is a pity, too, that an otherwise 
handsomely-made volume should have been 
marred by the insertion of a lot of old plates 
of various soldiers of the war, selected appar- 
ently at random, and without reference to 
their fitness to figure in this book. 

General Johnson would be far from calling 
this an ideal and complete life of General 
Thomas; but until a better and fuller one 
shall come, it will fill a void which should 
not so long have existed. He dedicates his 
book to his two sons. He, like General 
Thomas, was from the South, and the two 
were distinguished among the Southern offi- 
cers of the old army who preferred faith and 
loyalty to their country to a weak compliance 
with the unjust command of their native 
States. Well may he point out to his sons 
the splendid example of the subject of his 
biography, for nowhere in all history could 
be found a finer model for youth than the 
soldier and the gentleman, George H. Thomas. 

ALEXANDER C. McCLura. 


' 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A NEw and important work on “ The Campaign of 
Chancellorsville,” by Theodore A. Dodge, U. 8. 
Army, has just been published, with four large mili- 
tary maps, by James R. Osgood & Co. There is 
evidence enough in the volume that Gen. Dodge 
has made a careful and thorough study of the series 
of operations which comprised this memorable cam- 
paign, and he has presented a work which is clear 
and inteiligible as military history, and highly inter- 
esting as a detailed and comprehensive narrative of 
a single group of events which are among the most 
conspicuous of our war. The Chancellorsville cam- 
paign has been the subject of a large amount of dis- 
cussion and dispute. The defeat of the Potomac 
army seemed singularly unnecessary and inexcusa- 
ble; and it isnot surprising that the blame which the 
common-sense of the country naturally felt must be. 
long somewhere, should have been distributed in a 
not always just or discriminating measure. Fora 
while the ill-fated Eleventh Corps —the “ Dutchmen’s 
Corps,” which the popular imagination of the time 
pictured as resembling in efficiency and valor the 
warlike Dutchmen of Manhattan, described by Mr. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker as going into action with 
lighted pipes, and rolling kilderkins of beer before 
them — furnished a convenient scapegoat; later the 
blame was laid by Gen. Hooker himself upon Gen. 
Sedgwick and the Sixth Corps; and thus the re- 
sponsibility has been shifted from one quarter to an- 
other, as prompted by partisan motive or imperfect 
knowledge of the facts. In Gen. Dodge’s review, the 
aim seems to have been to present and classify all 
the facts, and to examine them fairly in their rela- 
tion to the general purposes and results of the cam- 
paign. When, on the 28th of April, 1863, Gen. 
Hooker crossed the Rappahannock river at the head 
of the army of the Potomac —numbering, accord- 
ing to Gen. Dodge’s tables, 120,000 men, exclusive of 
Stoneman’s cavalry corps, 11,000 strong, and with 
about 400 pieces of artillery—he had a single and defi- 
nite object: to attack and defeat Lee's army, and move 
on to Richmond. To oppose this movement, Lee 
had, including cavalry, about 60,000 men and 170 
pieces of artillery. Hooker's army, having rested 
and recovered from the depression of its Fredericks- 
burg disaster in December, was in fine condition and 
confident of victory under its new leader. The 
crossing of the river, and all the strategic disposi- 
tions of troops preceding the actual fighting, were 
made in a manner which Gen. Dodge does not hesi- 
tate to call masterly. Then came Lee’s rapid prepa- 
rations for defense as Hooker’s designs were pene- 
trated, the quick adoption of the usual aggressive- 
defensive method, the desperate daring of the plan by 
which the Southern army was divided and Stone- 
wall Jackson sent with 22,000 men on his rapid and 
brilliant march around Hooker's right flank in the 
Wilderness, to fall with the surprise and suddenness 
of a thunderbolt upon its rear, the doubling up and 
“telescoping ” of the right wing, the defeat and utter 
rout of the Eleventh Corps, the steady pressing back 
of the Union lines upon their centre at Chancellors- 
ville till rallied by Hancock and Sickles at Fairview, 
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the tardy operations of Sedgwick at Fredéricksburg 
on the Union left, Lee’s fierce attack on Sedgwick, 
the indecision and inactivity of the Union com. 
mander at the supreme moment, the confusion and 
misunderstanding of orders, and finally Sedgwick’s 
withdrawal from before Lee, followed by Hooker 
with the entire army, to the north side of the river, 
thankful to get away at all, having in the ten days’ 
campaign been beaten at every point, and with only 
a wasted and discouraged army as the results of a 
movement than which none could have opened more 
auspiciously. For such a disaster, justice to all 
who were connected with the movement, as well as 
the claims of historic truth, require a fixing of the 
responsibility. This, according to the rationale of 
our author, rests almost entirely with the Union 
commander. He had no lack of resources or of 
men. He himself said, in his subsequent testimony 
before the Congressional Committee on the Conduct 
ofthe War, “I had more men than I could use”; and 
yet our forces, outnumbering the enemy two to one, 
had, “ owing to the extraordinary combinations of the 
general in command, been outnumbered by the 
enemy wherever engaged” (p. 146). It seems re- 
markable that the gallant general who had earned 
the sobriquet of “ Fighting Joe,” and whose orders 
to his cavalry were “ Fight, fight, rignt!” should have 
expected to defeat Lee by any other means than hard 
fighting. His almost incredible statement before 
the same committee—“I expected that Lee would 
be whipped by manceuvre ’— shows the fatal mis- 
take made by this brilliant corps commander in at- 
tempting the réle of a great strategist and grand tac- 
tician. He had, indeed, some good qualities of 
strategy, as would appear from his initiatory plan 
and movements already referred to; but in the 
actual presence of the enemy he seemed dazed and 
bewildered, apparently overcome by the magnitude 
of the operations under his control. He was 
“inert,” “sluggish,” and “enervated,” and issued 
orders whose inconsistency “can be explained only 
by marked ignorance of the country.” At a critical 
moment, when Lee had sent off Jackson to turn 
Hooker’s flank, leaving but 17,000 Confederates ex- 
posed to the attack of thrice that number should 
Hooker choose to move against them, the latter was 
“apparently in a semi-torpid state, retaining just 
enough activity to initiate manceuvres which, under 
the circumstances, were the most unfortunate possi- 
ble.” Even those qualities which had given him 
the reputation of being the most brilliant fighter in 
the Potomac army, seemed in this crisis to fail him. 
“If ever an army,” says Gen. Dodge (p. 161), “ was 
driven from its position by fair fighting, our troops 
were driven from Chancellorsville.” He had “a 
thorough inability to grasp the situation and handle 
the conditions arising from the responsibility of so 
large a command.” After the disastrous operation of 
Saturday night—in which darkness alone, and Stone- 
wall Jackson’s wound, possibly saved Hooker's 
army from complete destruction—the latter had 
still in line at Chancellorsville (on Sunday) 85,000 
men, while Lee had not at the most, including Jack- 
son’s corps, over half as many. But there was 





nothing at all on that fatal Sunday resembling 
tactical combinations on Hooker’s part, to oppose to 
the skilful combinations of Lee; and defeat was in- 
evitable. His conduct on Monday, after Lee had 
withdrawn the main body of his troops to oppose 
Sedgwick’s advance, was still more amazing. He 
had 80,000 men “ penned up in their breastworks” 
by the 18,000 of Jackson’s corps; yet he remained 
inactive all day, seeming to expect relief from Sedg- 
wick, who, with 19,000 men, some fifteen miles dis- 
tant, was slowly driven further away by Lee with 
24,000. Having pushed Sedgwick back across the 
Rappahannock at Banks’s Ford, Lee rejoined Jack- 
son’s corps at Chancellorsville, and soon compelled 
the recrossing of Hooker with the whole army. That 
Hooker should have missed the opportunity of 
attacking on Monday, when the main body of the 
enemy’s forces was withdrawn and engaged with 
Sedgwick, seems even more incredible than his fail- 
ure to attack Lee on the previous Saturday when 
weakened by Jackson’s withdrawal for his flank 
march—a desperate and dangerous movement, 
which could have been made successful only by the 
negligence and inertia of the Union commander. 
But from the beginning of the serious business of 
the campaign, Hooker seems at no time to have 
been master of the situation. He was outmarched, 
outgeneralled, outwitted, outfought. His feeble de- 
pendence upon Sedgwick, instead of upon his own 
forces, which at all times largely exceeded in num- 
ber the enemy opposed to him, shows clearly the 
fatal prepossession that controlled him—that the 
campaign was to be made successful by mancuver- 
ing instead of by fighting. Gen. Dodge’s book 
seems to a considerable extent to be a vindication of 
Howard and his Eleventh Corps— which behaved 
badly enough, but whose green regiments were sub- 
jected to a surprise and an overwhelming attack 
from Jackson’s veterans through the negligence of 
the commanding general—and more especially a 
vindication of Sedgwick, to whom Hooker chiefly 
attributed the responsibility of the disaster. In jus- 
tice to Hooker, it should be noted that Lee’s uneasi- 
ness so soon as he heard Sedgwick had taken Fred- 
ericksburg and might cut his communication or fall 
upon his rear at Chancellorsville, and his decision 
that he “must absolutely rid himself of Sedgwick 
before he could again assault Hooker’s defences,” 
show clearly the importance of Sedgwick’s position 
and operations in the plans of Hooker, and explain 
the latter’s disappointment that these plans were not 
better carried out. Amid much conflicting testi- 
mony, it is difficult to fix definitely the responsi- 
bility of Sedwick’s failure to move precisely as ex- 
pected; nor is it at all clear that anything he could 
have done would have materially altered the result. 
The one thing that seems clear is that this whole 
campaign was an inefficient, half-hearted, and 
blundering one; and that in it, as in so many others, 
the ill-fated but noble army of the Potomac was 
most shamefully fooled with by its commanders. 


REcENT exciting events in Russia have made it 
clear to all who have read Gagneur’s Nihilistic novel, 
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“Les Vierges Russes,” in its original form, that an 
English translation of the work was inevitable. The 
first to appear is brought out with the more express- 
ive title, “ A Nihilist Princess,” by Jansen, McClurg 
& Co. Whatever criticisms may be justly made 
upon the work for a certain lack of artistic finish 
which is apparent on every page, no one, not even 
the most blasé of novel readers, will be likely to find 
it dull. From the opening to the closing chapter 
the story is fascinating and exciting. There is no 
flagging of interest, no hanging-fire in the develop- 
ment of the complex and thrilling plot. The reader 
who cares only for incident and conversation, and 
looks upon everything not enclosed by quotation 
marks as conveniently provided skipping places in 
a novel, will find here but few such aids to expe- 
ditious reading. We do not remember ever to have 
read a story carried on so entirely by dialogue. In 
the startling character of its plot and incidents, the 
story could not well be surpassed, unless it were by 
the accounts of actual Nihilistic operations given in 
the daily papers. Indeed, the resemblance of these 
newspaper accounts to some of the most violent and 
tragic incidents of the novel, and the actual transcend- 
ence of the former in their rawest details, establish 
the legitimacy of the fiction and make it difficult to 
convict it of undue exaggeration or sensationalism. 
Many of its characters and episodes have their ana- 
logues, and some of them, it is suggested, their origi- 
nals, in real life in Russia. It is impossible, even 
believing some of the scenes to be overdrawn, to 
read the story without being impressed with a new 
realization of the violent and turbulent forces at work 


in Russian society, and, above all, with the desperate - 


earnestness of that strange form of social and polit- 
ical agitation known as Nihilism. It is not sur- 
prising that this material should be drawn upon for 
the purposes of fiction, nor, in the use of it, that M. 
Gagneur should have made everything secondary to 
the construction and development of his plot. Still, 
we cannot help regretting that he has shown so little 
artistic skill in his details, and that his characters, 
in spite of their earnestness and determination, are 
shadowy and insubstantial, resembling the Nihilis- 
tic phantoms as they emerge from their mysterious 
hidings to execute their plottings, rather than the 
real personages as they must appear among them- 
selves. With more skill in coloring — such, for in. 
stance, as that used with so fine effect by Gautier 
in his heroic romance of “ Captain Fracasse,”— this 
might have been a really great novel; as it is, though 
not artistically excellent, it is a powerful and excit- 
ing one. 


Ir all the novels in Osgood’s “ Round Robin” 
series resemble each other as little as “A Nameless 
Nobleman” and “A Lesson in Love,” there will be 
plenty of variety in them. The former had a good 
deal of plot and of consequence as a story; the 
latter is chiefly one of those attempts at character- 
drawing which is the present tendency of so many 
of our best writers of fiction. The attempt in this 
case is decidedly successful. The central characters 
are four: A rich and “ blooming” widow, a young 
girl lovely alike in person and in character, a 





brusque young lawyer, and a kind and genial young 
physician. Al] these are unmarried when the story 
opens; it closes with them all married—safely and 
properly enough too, though this result is not 
brought about easily, and the frequent chances that 
things may turn out quite differently give opportu- 
nity for some very spicy situations. The “lesson in 
love” in fact protracts itself into a rather extended 
course of lessons, in which the fair widow is the 
principal teacher and the brusque young lawyer 
proves a rather unmanageable pupil. These two 
presently become engaged; after which event the 
lawyer goes about in a dazed and irritable condition, 
and hates to think of his marriage. One day he 
abruptly asks his clerk how long the latter has been 
engaged, and brightens up when he learns the time 
is two years. 

“* There seems to me an excessive premeditation about an 
engagement of two years,’ he remarked presently. * * * 
* Now, how long is an average engagement?’ 

““* Tt would be hard to strike an average. My brother Tom 
was engaged only four weeks.” 

“* Good God!" 

“Jasper glanced at his senior with some surprise at such 
apparently uncalled-for vehemence; then superadded: 

““ * My sister Jane was also married after an engagement of 
less than six weeks.” 

* Troax cast an irritated look at his enlightener. 

‘** Such haste is preposterous—ind t,’ said he, with ex- 
asperation. ‘I am certain it cannot rationally be expected of 
a man that he shall rush into marriage with undignified 
frenzy.’”’ 

It occurs to him to make a tabulated computation 
of the matter—taking the engagement of Jasper, 
brother Tom, sister Jane, and all the other engage- 
ments the young man can think of. He finds the 
average term to be precisely seven months and fif- 
teen days, which, applied to his own case, will take 
him well into the ensuing June. These results he 
regards with some complacency. But this feeling 
is quickly dispelled when, a few months later, his 
sister inquires of him, with affectionate solicitude: 

““* When does your engagement end, John? When are you 
going to be married?’ 

“* God knows!’ replied Truax, piously, with a tone of not 
venturing to meddle with providential intentions. 

‘***T thought it would probably come before Lent.’ 

“*Lent! Whenis Lent? I know nothing about Lent!’ 

“* Lent comes early this year—soon after February enters.’ 

‘“* No respectable Christian is ever married in Lent?’ 

“**Not my sort of a Christian. You must be married at 





Easter.’ 

“* Very well.’ 

* ‘Are you really to be married at Easter?’ 

“ «T have heard something about its happening in June.’” 
With which delightful glimpse of the lawyer in the 
capacity of an expectant bridegroom, we must refer 
the reader to the book itself for many things equally 
fresh and piquant. 


“ MANUELA Par&pEs,” the latest issue in Roberts 
Brothers’ “ No-name” series, might be a very re- 
spectable novel if it were notso absurdly on stilts. It 
has a fairly good plot, and some really fine descrip- 
tions of Alpine scenery. The character of Manuela 
is an interesting one, and the other characters might 
interest us if they would come down to common 
ground and talk like ordinary and sensible mortals. 
But it is difficult to feel much attraction for people 
who fire four-line,quotations of poetry at each other 
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within five minutes after being introduced, and who 
keep up this poetical fusillade with a persistency 
which makes us hope that at least the author’s mind 
is easier after writing the book. In many of the 
conversations the characters do not seem to be con- 
versing, but to be declaiming to each other. Some- 
times they are silly. Robert Audran, described asa 
particularly clear-headed and sensible American of 
thirty-five, who has nerve enough and courage 
enough, though not a surgeon, to set a young lady’s 
arm when dislocated at the shoulder by an accident 
in the mountains, is capable of calling her “ you 
charming woman” and “you beauty,” and of beg- 
ging her not to go, she is so “pitilessly sweet”; 
while Helen, who is twenty-nine, addresses him as 
“you dear man,” and “ Robert, my lord,” and talks 
to him of his “brave hands, kind hands, clean hands.” 
They do not talk like this all the time; but still one 
is too impatient of their affectations to care greatly 
what becomes of them, and thus much of the effect 
of the carefully-studied plot is lost. The book em- 
braces a large variety of scenery and incident; and 
either the writer must be uncommonly familiar with 
Alpine life, must have some knowledge of French 
and American politics, a technical acquaintance with 
surgery and pharmacy, a practical experience of cat- 
tle-raising in Colorado and of mining and mining- 
stock operations, with a good many other things, or 
it isa rather remarkable case of cram. 


To WRITE a story which will attract readers and 
repay them for the perusal is a task difficult enough 
when the aim is simply to amuse and divert; but 
when to this is added a distinct attempt to enforce 
some moral law or to illustrate some philosophic 
truth, the undertaking is likely to be a perilous one. 
That Mr. Baker has succecded in it so well, in his 
novel of “ Blessed Saint Certainty” (Roberts Broth- 
ers), is a proof at once of the earnestness of his con- 
victions and his power as a writer. His story is ex- 
citing and dramatic, and has, fortunately, sufficient 
strength in itself not to be weighted down by its 
didactic purpose. The author evidently believes 
that a novel, like real life, may have, with much 
that is enlivening, a good deal that is sober and 
gloomy. 


No sucu serious theory of novel writing burdens 
the author of “ No Gentlemen,”’— a very attractively 
published book bearing the imprint of Henry A. 
Sumner & Co. “ What is the use,” asks one of the 
characters of this story, “of writing books to make 


one cry? I hold that a man or woman who pub- 
lishes a book has a great responsibility. He or she 
has no right to make people miserable, even if it is 
only temporary misery. * * It is not my idea of 
pleasure to be harrowed up during two-thirds of a 
book, and reduced to such a condition by the time 
I reach the last chapters that I cannot attempt to 
put my handkerchief in my pocket at all, but just 
sowie through them in a feeble sort of way, and when 
I lay the book down, finished, be ashamed to see my 
own face in the glass.” After such an ingenuous 
avowal, we expect here a novel which, though not 
profound, wil] prove thoroughly entertaining and 








diverting; and we are not disappointed. It clearly 
belongs to a class whose highest ambition is to be 
“bright,’—an ambition which, indeed, is seldom 
more fully justified. The plot is not much above a 
mild order of school-girl romance; and that the in- 
terest is maintained so well is no common triumph 
of skill in character drawing, ingenuity in devising 
novel and striking situations, and fertility and verve 
in the management of the conversation, which, never 
very serious and never dull, serves as the author’s 
main dependence for carrying on the movement of 
the story. The chapter narrafing the capture of the 
veteran trout, “ The General,” is an example of some 
very good descriptive work which is scattered through 
the story. The author of “ No Gentlemen ” is anony- 
mous; but from a certain femininity of style, partic- 
ularly in the persistent use of the present tense, and 
in the profusion of “smiles” this one, and “ inter- 
rupts”’ that one, and “ pronounces” another one, and 
“interpolates ” or “ interposes” or “corrects” some 
other of the characters, and in numerous delicate 
little touches of female character impossible to mas- 
culinity except in the person of a second Howells, 
we think we may safely congratulate her on 4 very 
spirited and piquant literary performance. If she 
has added nothing to the sum of human knowledge, 
she certainly has, by her own standard, achieved the 
success of writing a novel without adding to the 
sum of human misery. 


No PROBLEM connected with the healthfulness of 
a city transcends in importance that of drainage. A 
sanitary expert of New York City recently stated 
that in his experience he had found not more than 
one house in ten with good plumbing. Practical 
investigations elsewhere have pretty well settled the 
fact that good house drainage is the exception and 
bad drainage is the rule; and the coincidence of this 
discovery with some newly acquired evidences of the 
alarming effects of sewer-gas in certain forms of ma- 
lignant disease has directed the attention of not only 
the medical and health authorities, but of the whole 
public as well, to this most vital subject. To meet 
the demand for trustworthy information which may 
be the basis of intelligent reformatory action, Mr. 
Geo. P. Brown’s work on “Sewer-Gas and its Dan- 
gers” (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) serves a most useful 
and timely purpose. It contains the results of in- 
vestigations made by the author in Chicago during 
the past two years, with a view to ascertaining to 
what extent sewer-gas is prevalent in our city houses, 
and what is its connection with sickness and disease. 
In pursuing these investigations, the author was 
aided by the advice and direction of Dr. De Wolf, 
Health Commissioner, and of Dr. Haines, of Rush 
Medical College; so that, while not pretending to 
the precision of a technical scientific treatise, the 
work may be safely vouched for as trustworthy and 
accurate within the limits of the author’s inquiry. 
This covered thorough examinations of the drainage 
condition of houses of all classes in all quarters of 
the city, with records of sickness and disease, and 
testimony of medical attendants as to the~ relation 
of these to sewer-poisoning. The results as detailed 
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by Mr. Brown in a great number and variety of cases 
are startling and alarming. In making these in- 
quiries, defects in house drains were noted, and the 
question how far they can be overcome was care- 
fully considered. In the search for a method of 
relief, the author’s attention was called to a system 
which seemed to promise all that was desired. This 
system is described in detail, with cuts illustrating 
it. Cuts are also given showing the most common 
defects of the systems generally in use. The work 
is written in a plain and easily intelligible style, and 
should engage the attention not only of architects 
and builders, but of all who have in any way to do 
with a question in which an ounce of prevention so 
largely outweighs a pound of cure. 


THE initial volume issued by the Weymouth 
(Mass.) Historical Society is an excellent illustration 
of how much interesting local history there is in a 
town if a few citizens of the right spirit will set 
themselves to looking it up. Weymouth is a town 
of about ten thousand inhabitants, twelve miles 
from Boston on the Old Colony railroad. Two years 
ago a dozen citizens met and organized an historical 
society. Monthly meetings, were held for a time in 
the law-office of one of the members. The member- 
ship increased, books and pamphlets came to the 
society, and rooms were soon assigned to it in the 
town building. Original papers by the members 
were read at the monthly meetings, which interested 
the townspeople, who largely attended, quite as 
much as a course of popular lectures. “ What sort 
of local topics,’ it may be asked, “could interest a 
popular audience?” The volume before us gives 
the subjects of the papers read, which, well treated, 
afford ample materials of local interest. The fol- 
lowing are some of the subjects: ‘“ The Early Physi- 
cians of Weymouth;” “The Early Land-owners of 
Weymouth;” “East Weymouth in 1818;” “ Wey- 
mouth Landing two and three Generations ago;” 
“ Sketch of the-Ministers of the Old North Church ;” 
“Ancient Names and Localities in Weymouth.” 
The society has collected the inscriptions on the 
gravestones in the several burying-grounds of the 
town, and the genealogies of several of the old fami- 
lies. This is a good record for two years’ work. 
The first volume of the society’s publications con- 
tains “ The Original Journal of Gen. Solomon Lov- 
ell kept during the Penobscot Expedition, 1779, 
with his life by Gilbert Nash,” and the proceedings 
of the society for 1879-80. It is a very creditable 
publication, and suggestive of what may be done in 
other localities. 


WE are glad to be able to commend heartily the 
excellent work done by Mr. Geo. T. Ferris in his 
music series, issued by the Appletons in their popu- 


lar “ Handy-volume” style. “The Great German 
Composers,” “The Great Italian and French Com- 
posers,” and “Great Singers,” form the earlier num- 
bers of the series; and the latest is devoted to “ Great 
Violinists and Pianists.” The lives of many of these 
artists are full of eccentric adventures, and their 
story, as told by Mr. Ferris, will engage the atten- 
tion of the genera] reader as wel] as of musicians 





and musical critics. While there is nothing espe- 
cially new in his opinions of the talents and char- 
acters of these celebrities, the opinions are well 
presented, and mainly agree with the most approved 
authorities. His descriptions of styles of playing 
and expression, and his analyses and comparisons, 
attest not only the author’s literary aptitude, but a 
superior musical education. His technical knowl- 
edge of the construction and qualities of violins is 
evidently extensive. We must, however, object to 
his classification of Guarnerius among renowned 
“fiddle makers.” Fiddles may be turned out in 
factories by the dozen, and sold for a few shillings; 
one may hear fiddles in grog-shops and in country 
taverns; but they are quite different instruments from 
those fashioned at Cremona by skilled hands, with 
a keen sense of “the art divine,” and which, in the 
hands of a Spohr or Paganini, might “ whisper his 
hidden love, and cry his inarticulate longings, ahd 
scream his untold agonies, and wail his monotonous 
despair.” Mr. Ferris very properly quotes Heine's 
fine and poetic description of Paganini and Wag- 
ner’s story of Liszt. Nowhere in the history of 
music can be found a greater hero than Abbé Franz 
Liszt; and the recital of his studies, his public .tri- 
umphs, court adorations, finally his religious ardor 
and his assuming holy orders, is a romance on which 
all biographers must love to dwell. 


A MORE entertaining book of travel is seldom met 
with than the one called “Far Out; Rovings Re- 
told,” by Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B., an 
English writer of no little experience in travelling 
and an uncommon skill in recounting his observa- 
tions and adventures. The ground covered in this 
work is the region of Hudson’s Bay in Canada, 
California and the Pacific coast, and South Africa. 
There are also chapters on “A Plea for the Peasant” 
and “A Trip to Cyprus.” Col. Butler writes with 
much intelligence and conveys a great amount of 
the most desirable information, while his genial and 
easy style makes his work as charming as a romance. 


Tue “Emerson Birthday Book ” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) is compiled on the same general plan as 
the Longfellow book —with a quotation for each day 
in the year, and also a blank space for additional 
passages. The selections are made with much taste 
and appreciation, though in many cases seeming 
rather long for their purpose here. No one can 
glance through these pages of choice quotations 
without a new sense of the beauty and richness of 
Emerson’s writings. We should add that the dainty 
woodcuts are worthy the pretty volume, and the 
portrait is one of the best we have seen. 


Mr. Marc Cook, the author of “Camp Lou” in 
the May number of“ Harper’s Monthly,” has received 
so many inquiries from readers of that article that 
he has elaborated it into a small book, which is just 
published, with the very appropriate title of “The 
Wilderness Cure,” by William Wood & Co. The 
work is a detailed answer to all important points 
covered by the inquiries, and is a very practical 
guide to consumptives seeking the relief which the 
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author sought with such remarkable success in 
camp-life in the Adirondacks. 


Cou. Kxox’s new book for boys, “The Young 
Nimrods in North America” (Harper & Brothers), 
combines spirited drawings, large print, and cxcit- 
ing and entertaining descriptions, in a way which is 
very attractive. The author’s aim has been “to in- 
struct the boys of America in the ways of the hun- 
ter’s life,’ and to interweave with his stories “a 
fair amount of natural history.” The book is very 
handsome, and its literary character is equally com- 
mendable. 








Mr. HasBerton’s story for boys,‘ Who was Paul 
Grayson?” recently published in “ Harper’s Young 
People,” has just appeared in a small volume, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. It is a story of boys’ 


~ life at school, with some rather thrilling episodes, 


but contains nothing that seems worthy this author’s 
earlier reputation. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ NOTES. 





““ EDUCATION " IN POETS. 

It would hardly do, I suppose, to depreciate the 
value of education, even in so exceptional a class of 
mortals as the poets; but it might be instructive if 
some one would make a study of the matter, to de- 
termine if possible how far much learning in a poet 
affects the freshness and spontaneity of his poetry. 
I was interested lately in running a rude parallel 
between a good many “learned” and “ unlearned ” 
poets, to find how uniformly my favorites came in the 
latter class—or at least between the two. Taking 
our most familiar English poets, do we not find that 
the “learned” among them are in most cases the 
labored, the artificial, the unmoving? Who would 
be moved by the polished and cultured Pope? who 
would not be by the untutored peasant Burns? In- 
deed, I might as well confess to sharing in the 
heresy of not believing Pope a poet at all—any 
more than some people do Macaulay an historian. 
Pope is a keen critic, a wit, a brilliant essayist; but 
putting his essays in rhymed couplets did not make 
them poetry. For what is poetry? It has many 
properties, but among them all I should be disposed 
to insist on feeling as an essential element. And in 
this quality, compare a few of the most familiar of 
the “learncd” poets with those relatively “un- 
learned "’— Pope, Johnson, Addison, with Burns, 
Byron, Wordsworth. But Johnson I don’t think as 
much of a poet even as Pope — even if he did write 
those four magnificent lines for Goldsmith, which I 
doubt. He was a scholar, a critic, a man of genius 
in his way— which was not poetry. Look at his 
dreary lines: 

* Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from India to Pera.” 
Or take Pope anywhere: 

“ True wit is nature to advantage dreesed; 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expres<ed." 
Undoubtedly; and it is equally true that “ nothing 
venture nothing have,” and “a stitch in time saves 
nine.” But is this poetry? Does it thrill you? 





Does your heart beat faster or your breath come 
quicker, or are the deeps of your nature stirred ? 
But when you read the simple words: 
“ Ye banks and braces and streams around 
The castles o’ Montgomery, 
Green be your banks and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumiie. 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 
For there I took my last farewcel - 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary.” 
Or this most tender of love songs: 
“*O my love's like the red, red rose, 
That's sweetly blown in Jane; 
O my love's like the melodie 
That's sweetly played in tane. 


* So fair thou art, my bonnie lase, 
So deep in love am I; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry.” 
Or in Shelley’s magnificent lament for Keats — 
“ O weep for Adonais — he is dead!” 
“Time, like a dome of many-colored glase, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
When you read such lines as these, you do not 
think at all — you feel and know that you are under 
the magic spell of poetry. 

And yet, after all, it is difficult to divide the Eng- 
lish poets off in this way. Campbell, for instance, a 
genuine poet of a very high order, was a man of 
sufficient learning to be dubbed LL.D. and made Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University. Moore, a true poet 
though artificial, was a man of extensive attain- 
ments; so, and more so, was Goldsmith. The incom- 
parable Spencer must have been well cultured for 
his time; and Father Chaucer himself must have 
been a man of prodigious learning, as any one will 
be impressed by reading him. Of course I have 
not put Shakspeare in the second class nor Milton 
in the first, because there is no one to pair either of 
them against. 

But would not the real truth be.somewhat like 
this: That a poet may take on learning as an accom- 
plishment, with advantage to his poetry so long as 
kept subordinate to it; but that a man not by nature a 
poet, no matter how magnificent his learning, can 
never thereby take on poetry? The first is ordained 
of nature to be a poet, with or without his own consent ; 
the second is the artificial poet, who becomes by his 
own efforts a correct and skilful writer of verse. 
Robert Burns, himself as good an illustration of the 
first class as our literature affords, had, it would ap- 
pear, very positive ideas upon this subject, some of 
which are expressed, with sufficient force at any 
rate, in the lines: 





“* What’s a’ the larnin’ o’ your schools? 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools? 
If honest Nature made you fools, 
What serves your grammars? 
You'd better have taken up spades and sho'ols, 
Or nappin’ hammers. 


“ Gie me ain spark o’ Nature’s fire; 
That’s a’ the larnin’ J desire; 
Then, though I drudge through rain an’ mire, 
At pleugh or cart, 
My muse, though hamely in attire. 
May touch the heart.” 
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POETS’ PICKINGS. 

More as a matter of curiosity than from a desire 
to convict any one of plagiarism — for this is too in- 
definite a term to be applied loosely or irresponsi- 
bly —I long ago formed the habit, which I have 
found a good one to keep up, of noting marked 
resemblances between poetical passages by different 
authors. From these notes I select a few instances 
of the kind of reward met with. The familiar lines 
of Tennyson — 

“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood "— 
seemed so very familiar to me every time I read 
them that I was never satisfied until in the old Eng- 
lish ballad of “ Winnifreda ” (published anonymous- 
ly in 1726) I found — 


‘*What though no grant of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood; 
We'll shine in more substantial honors, 
And to be noble we’ll be good.” 


One of the most beautiful of Burns’s lines — 
‘Her cheeks like lilies dipped in wine ’— 
uses a figure which could have been new to Burns 
only if he was not familiar with the songs of “rare 
Ben Jonson,” in one of the best-known of which 
occurs the line — 
‘* Her cheeks like ripened lilies steeped in wine.” 


But Burns was in no way inferior to Jonson as a 
writer of love-songs, and equally able to evolve the 
fine figure from his ardent imagination. Coming to 
later writers, and those of our own country, I find 
two lines of Joaquin Miller — 

“Did I too sing, with lifted eyes, 

Because I could not choose but sing "— 

almost literally welded into one, in a more recent 
poem by Bayard Taylor — 

“T sang because I could not choose but sing.” 
Those who think these are intentional “ pickings ” 
of the poets from each other are welcome to the 
belief. To my mind it is no more remarkable that 
the thought and the expression should have been 
produced by the later than by the former writer. 
The variation in expression, though slight, is suffi- 
cient to accord with the theory of unconscious re- 
semblance, or even unconscious reproduction. It is 
not usually thought reasonable that a man of wealth 
could have any great motive to petty larceny; and I 
can scarcely think that there was in the case of Burns 
or Tennyson or Taylor any such intellectual poverty 
as would be implied in this meaner form of pilfer- 
ing. 


COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING. 

A contributor to these “ Notes” not long since 
called attention to Mark Twain’s excellent plan for 
protecting the fruits of his literary labors by pub- 
lishing his own books, thus reversing the usual rela- 
tions between publisher and author, so that the latter 
would be the hirer instead of the hireling; and the 
suggestion was made of “ a guild or association on the 
coéperative plan, the profits from books to go into a 
common fund, and thus some chance be given to 
young and struggling writers.’ As an earnest sym- 








pathizer with such a movement, I am glad to note 
the formation in England of “The Authors’ Codpe- 
rative and Mutual Publishing Company,” the pros- 
pectus of which is before me. It appears from it 
that the company is “ formed on strictly codperative 
principles, for the purpose of carrying on the busi- 
ness of general publishers, * * assisting unknown 
authors by bringing their works before the public,” 
etc. Special attention is to be given to “ works of a 
religious, moral, educational, and useful character ”’ ; 
hence, “the clergy, schoolmasters, and all engaged 
in educational matters,” are particularly recom- 
mended to become shareholders. The shares are ten 
thousand in number, and are placed at one pound 
each; so there is doubtless room enough for all 
aspiring authors, provided only they can bring the 
necessary pound of capital. The prospectus points 
to “the large fortunes made by many of the publish- 
ing firms,” and promises to members of this compa- 
ny “a profit of 80 per cent per annum.” The com- 
pany already has a published list of patrons, a 
solicitor, bankers, a secretary, and temporary offices 
at 40 King-street, Cheapside, E.C. There are some 
details not given in the prospectus which might be 
of interest and serve as example in the formation of 
a similar association on this side; for instance, who 
pronounces on what books are to be published ?— 
and is a subscription to the stock really a guarantee of 
the acceptance of the shareholders’ MSS. as well as of 
his pound of money? Or is the choice of MSS. for 
publication settled by vote ’—and if so, is the voting 
by individuals or by shares? The latter point is a 
very important one; for if voting by shares is allowed, 
small shareholders are at once subjected to the op- 
pressions of capital, to escape which is one of the 
objects of joining the society. And in order to vote 
with discretion, are the MSS. read to the members 
collectively, or loaned by them to each other for 
perusal? Also, being a strictly mutual society, with 
a mutual interest in each other’s welfare, does each 
member engage to buy a copy of every book pub- 
lished by the company — by this simple method in- 
suring the large sale which must be necessary in 
order to give the uniform profit of “ 30 per cent per 
annum’? These are points on which the prospectus 
is silent, but which ought to be inquired into with 
care before adopting this English society as the 
model of similar associations of codperative authors 
in this country. 





BRYANT’S “ DELICATE FOREST FLOWER.” 
Having occasion recently to read Bryant’s “ For- 
est Hymn” in a company of young people, I called 
their attention particularly to these lines: 
“That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the indwelling Love, 
That are the soul of this great universe," 
and asked them what flower the poet had in mind 
in writing them. Every one of the party insisted 
that it was the wood violet. Even when I re- 
minded them that the epithet “sweet scented’ does 
not belong to our “johnny-jump-up,” most of them 
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expressed a belief that this ordinary spring flower 
is fragrant. One young lady came nearer the mark 
in claiming this characteristic for the leafy stemmed 
white violet. Many people have not noticed how 
destitute of fragrance the blue violet of the woods 
is, being led.astray, perhaps, by the fact that we 
have in our gardens séme very fragrant “ sweet vio- 
lets.” Now it appears to me, as well as to a natu- 
ralist friend to whose attention I brought the line, 
that Bryant had no reference to the violet. His line 
is a much better description of the “ May-flower”’ 
of New England,— the trailing arbutus. Of all our 
native wild flowers, the arbutus is the handsomest 
as well as the sweetest. Western people, perhaps, 
do not appreciate it as do those whose lives have 
been spent partly at the East. I have known New 
England ladies to send every year back to the hills 
of New Hampshire for a box of these beautiful blos- 
soms. And they are well worth the trouble. So few 
of our American forest and meadow blossoms are 
really fragrant, that we prize the sweetness of this 
one all the more. How any one can think the vio- 
let more expressive — more “ like a smile,’’— I donot 
see, either. Many people can see a face in the vio- 
let; but I think that largely a matter of the imagina- 
tion, transferring to the violet a peculiarity of its 
cousin, the pansy. To me the “ May-flower,” look- 
ing up shyly from its bed of moss, smiles more ex- 
pressively — is more like “a visible token of the in- 
dwelling love” than any other flower. 


DEPENDENCE OF MEN OF GENIUS ON WEALTH AND 
RANK. 

I have sometimes thought that one of the most 
painful chapters in the history of our literature 
would be, if written, the degrading relations which 
men of genius have sustained to men of rank and 
wealth. From the aged minstrels who beguiled 
with their lyric compositions the beastly feasts of 
half-savage barons, to be rewarded with permission 
to go and eat with the servants, down to the poet- 
laureate of civilized England, who received a stipend 
and a keg of wine from the sovereign whose praises 
he sung as an official duty, the poets have seemed 
to feel that they existed and wrote only by sufferance 
of the nobility, of whom they were always beseech- 
ing a pension or allowance or alms of some kind. 
I need not mention such familiar cases as that of 
Bacon, nor of the Elizabethan poets, who were con- 
sidered as much a part of the personal adornments 
of the sovereign as the gew-gaws which bedecked 
her dress. Even Dr. Johnson, with all his ferocious 
independence of character, was not free from it—a 
hereditary taint coming down from a race of men of 
genius, I suppose, of which he could not rid himself. 
Byron had it not —for he was a Jord himself; if he 
had been a poor man, he must have become one of 
the “meanest of his kind” like Bacon, or have 
dashed out his life like poor Keats, beating himself 
against the bars of his cage. Burns, with all his 
consciousness of his own royal manhood, and his 
expressed contempt for such creatures as “a mar- 
quis, duke, an’ a’ that,” was yet under the same 

How pitiful are the frequent dedications 





of his pieces to this or that lord, with servile 
language and appeals for patronage and notice! 
Worse than the freedom and license of his verses, 
against which so much is said, is to me this ignoble 
trait; this is the serpent’s trail across his pages. 
God knows I could not blame him. “ Burns’s poor 
wife and babies,” he writes of himself, “there I am 
as weak as a woman’s tear.” But how pitiful! The 
path of Genius has indeed been through the valley 
and the shadow: 
“* Red spots, which are not roses, mark its way.” 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. E. W. Gosss is to prepare a work on the poet 
Gray for the “ English Men of Letters” series. 

A NEw edition of Miss Amy Fay’s “ Music Study 
in Germany” has just been prepared by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 

Rosert CiarkE & Co. will soon publish “The 
Northwest in 1634, with a sketch of John Nicolet 
the Discoverer,” by C. W. Butterfield. ‘ 

THE “increased interest in Russian affairs has led 
to a new and cheaper edition of Mr. Wallace’s valu- 
able work on Russia, published by Henry Holt & 
Co. 
Tue Concord (Mass.) Summer School of Philoso- 
phy opens its five weeks’ term July 11, with an 
address by Mr. Alcott and a poem by E. C. Sted- 
man. 

Gero. H. Enis has published in a handsome vol- 
ume a collection of the more recent sermons of 
Stopford Brooke, with the title “ Faith and Free- 
dom.” 

A USEFUL publication at this season is the small 
work on Switzerland, which appears in Mr. Gil- 
man’s series of Entertaining History, published by 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

D. Appteton & Co. will publish immediately Mr. 
E. B. Tylor’s important work on “Anthropology: an 
Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilization,” 
with illustrations. ‘ 

Mr. Laturop’s spirited poem of “Keenan’s 
Charge,” in “Scribner's” for June, gives in very 
accurate form an actual and thrilling incident of the 
battle of Chancellorsville. 

Tue July “Scribner’s” (which will appear under 
the imprint of the New Century Company) will 
contain the first of a series of political papers on 
“The People’s Problem.” 

“Tue Lisrary” is the subject of the new volume 
of Macmillan’s “Art at Héme” series, from the 
hand of Andrew Lang, with a chapter on English 
Illustrated Works by Austin Dobson. 

Mr. LONGFELLOw is understood to be the author 
of the poem “Auf Wiedersehen,” in memory of Mr. 
Fields, which appears in the last “Atlantic.” A 
memoir of Mr. Fields, by E. P. Whipple, is to be 
given in the next number. 

A REAL service to the cause of art education has 
been rendered by Dodd, Mead & Co., in the prepara- 
tion of a cheaper and more popular edition of 
Liibke’s great work on “ Outlines of the History of 
Art.” The first American edition of this work, 
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translated from the seventh German edition by Mr. 
Clarence Cook, was issued in 1877; its price was 
$14. The new edition, containing everything of 
essential value in the first, is offered at $7.50. At 
this price it should have a large sale, and will doubt- 
less become the standard edition in this country. 


Roserts Brotruers have just published “ Ran- 
dom Rambles,” by Louisa Chandler Moulton, con- 
taining picturesque descriptions of her foreign 
travels; also Mr. Alger’s new volume, “The School 
of Life,” and an American edition of Dr. Abbott’s 
“ How to Tell the Parts of Speech.” 


Tue first instalment of the long-expected Talley- 
rand Memoirs will be published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in a few days. Their freshest books 
include “ Knights of To-day; or Love and Science,” 
a collection of short stories by Charles Barnard; 
Volume V of Max Miiller’s “Chips from a German 
Workshop,” “ Turkish Life in War-Time,” etc. 


Dr. Brearp’s new work on his special theme, 
nervous disorders, will be published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in a few days. This firm has recently 
issued “Codperation as a Business,” by Charles 
Barnard; “ Literary Art, a Conversation between a 
Painter, a Poet, and a Philosopher,” by John Albee: 
and the “Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter,” by 
Elaine Goodale, one of the authors of “Apple 
Blossoms.” 

ReEcEntT publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
include a new edition of Mr. James T. Fields’s 
“ Underbrush,” with five new chapters, which prob- 
ably represent Mr. Fields’s last literary work; a 
new edition of Mrs. Richardson’s “ Stories from Old 
English Poetry”; Mr. Parton’s Life of Voltaire; 
“The Repubiic of God,” by Dr. Mulford; “The 
Gospel of the Resurrection,’ by James M. Whiton; 
with three new volumes of “Modern Classics,’’ 
representing Hawthorne, Lowell, and Howells. 


An important work relating to the early history 
of Illinois, entitled “Governor Edward Coles and 
the Slavery Struggle of 1823-24,” by the Hon. E. B. 
Washburne, is now in press and will soon be pub- 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co. Governor Colvs 
was the second governor of the state, and it was dur- 
ing his term of office that the famous attempt was 
made to fasten slavery upon its soil. In this historic 
struggle Governor Coles’s part was a most promi- 
nent one. Mr. Washburne narrates fully his public 
career, and gives a sketch of his private life and 
character. 

A wortuy piece of publishing enterprise is the 
republication by Dodd, Mead & Co. of Rawlinson’s 
“The Five Great Monarchies.” This edition—the 
first in this country—is made from entirely new 
plates manufactured here, with a reproduction of 
all the original illustrations in the English edition 
of 1870. The paper and binding are quite satis- 
factory ; and this will doubtless become the favorite 
edition of this great monumental work, in which 
the ge. graphy, history, and antiquities of Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia, are thoroughly 
and exhaustively treated. It is published in three 
volumes, at $9. 





BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of May by Mrssns. 
JansEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY. 


MMprooman, Dosw et ED 1 x F, Ere. 2.2 - 


“ However B the reader’s hnewietee of histor 
he will find that this work gives it definiteness and pot 
cision.”—The Times, London. 


“Five ) Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World; or, the History, Geography and Antiquities of 
Chaldea, a Baby on, Media ona Persia. 
om, A. New and cheaper edition. svols. 8vo. 

“ + evinces t industry, carefulness, elaboration and 
completeness. es ie t merits the most cap- 
tious critic —— anes mo conn. London. 

The Campaign o Ghenecliereville. By Theodore A. 
Dodge. 8vo, pp. oh $3.00. 4 

The English in Ireland in ‘the Eighteenth agg 
— A. peweee, M.A. New Edition. vole. 

0. 50. 
I By Harriet D. S. Mackenzie. 12mo, pp. 585. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Ti Life of Voltaire. By James Parton. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“Mr. Parton has aimed to be scrupulously just in his 
statement of facts and opinions; re! ny my ple ad- 
mire or hate Vol oer cannot fail a this record 
of his career ex ly in’ aon ate EN Pe 
Publisher's Notice. 

er < Jona Lord Tita bend Lord Be C Cangosiion of 

tain. his daughter, th \. 

ae 2 vols. bey: Portrait. London. sito. 

Life and §: f the x; H 
Edited atte Mallory. ce dition. "Ton vols. ta 
one. 8vo. $6.00. 

Memoir of Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas. By Richard 
W. Johnson, Brig. Gen. U.S.A. 8vo. pp. 322. 00. 

Da’ wey be m~y LH ee tw 8. Bower, M.A. 
“ Ei . $1.25. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by 
Prince Richard Metternich. Cheaper Hdition. 2 vols. 
12mo. $2.00. 

The Life and Uxplerations ef David Livingstone, 
LL.D. By John 8. Roberts. Including extracts from Dr. 


Livingstone’s Last Journal. m Rev. E, A. 
12mo, pp. 384. Portrait. “y 


The Great Violinists an: 
Ferris. “‘ Handy Volume ye ai Paper. 


TRAVEL. 


Seven Years in South Africa: Travels, Researches 
and Hunting aa between the Diamond Fields and 
the Zambesi (1872- From the German of Dr. Emil 
Holub. Profusely iilgatrated. 2 vols. 8vo. $10. 00. 

aan Holub’s volumes must prove a mine of wealth to 
the sportsman and lover of natural history.”— Athenaum, 


Renton Rambles. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 18mo, 
PP. 
hear Gut. Rovings Retold. By Lieut. Col. W. F. Butler, 
12mo, pp. 886. London. $2.75. 
Jewish Life in the East. By Sydney M. Samuel. 16mo, 
p. 199. London. $1.40. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 

A History of Greek Philoso From the Earliest 
Peried to the Time of i oraee gy By e German of 
Dr. E. Zeller. 2 vols. 12mo. London. 13.00. 

Fl Some Account of Their History and Uses. 

“Fecqcerge Illustrated. Square 8vo, pp. 122. London. Sih, 
mas le. The Man and His Books 

— Perso’ Carlyle. ‘The Man Table-Talk and ane 

himself and his om. By Wm. H. Wylie. 12mo, pp. 
402. London. $3.00 


» 
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Oritical and Miscellaneous Essays. Thomas 
Carlyle. Popular Edition. 2vols. 12%mo. $3. 

Weman’s Mantiwer: k in Modern Homes. By Con- 
stance C. Harrison. With numerous illustrations and 
five colored = ay by be _—. Rosina Emmet 


and others. 12mo, pp. $2. 
* One of the very few spooks on household art which can 


be deservedly commended.” — New York World. 
Home Garden. By Ella R. Church. Appleton’s 
Home Books. 12mo, pp. 121. 60 cents 
[name oer Birthday Book. 18mo, pp. 398. $1.00. 
Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter. By Elaine Goodale. 
16mo, pp. 63. $1.00. 
TheSchool of Life. By W. R. Alger. 16mo, pp. 205. $1.00. 
Underbrush. By James T. Fields. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 18mo- pp. 410. $1.25. 
Greek | we. Smart Soyings and Anecdotes. Translated 
reek Prose Writers. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18mo, 
pp. yo een $1.00. 


Figen $1.00. 
New _ Interpretations of 
olcombe, M.D. 12mo, pp. 395. 


Hawthorne. By J. T. Fields. Tales of the White Hills, 
and tc, tt of New England. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
oan ." 18mo, pp. 75 cents. 

*s Pleasure, and other Sketches. By W. D. Howells. 
ey Sty Classics.” 18mo, pp. 40. 75 cents 
My Garden A paintanes, Ete. By James R. Lowell. 
The Farmer's Boy. Robert Bloomfield. ‘‘ Modern 
lassics.’" 18mo, pp. 7% cents. 
Jo. pasen i “Their Com 
Waller, LL.D. 


ons and Cotem- 
Smo, pp. 184. Paper, 


The > eer of Ireland. 
cents. 


POETRY AND ART. 


B- ¢ s Cyclopeedia of British ont American 

try. Edited by Eps Sargent. 8vo, pp. 958. $4.50. 

“That such a work as this might have been done differ- 

ently I can see; that it could have been done better I do 
not see at all.”—2R. whore yg 


line YY ane History of Art. ow (ensintion 
o * German of br. W Wilhelm A_ Edited b 


By Dion Boucicault. Paper, 10 


an- 
try, these volumes ought to be the primers of al! artists 
be artadmirers. There is no A work of equal value 
accessible to the reader. New York Independent. 
A Grammar of Japanese Ornament and des 
ue Cutler. PSeautifally illustrated. Folio. Py 


Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book, Etc. Sel ow from 
Cloth of Gold and Fiower and Thorn. By T. B. Aldrich. 
18mo, pp. 9%. Vellum covers. $1.00. 

The » Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. 
Edition Revised. 18mo, pp. 


SCIEN CE—ECONOMICS. 
The p Miotery of ofa Mountain. From the French of Elisee 


pp. 1 

“As a tascintin g as it oi iolastractive, and will be read with 
all the interest of a romance.""— Interior. 

Lathe-Work. A Practical Treatise on the oe. Ap- 
pliances and Processes employed in the Art : co 
etc. By Paul N. Hasinck. 12mo, pp. 195. Londen. $2. 


ade, pujation m and Food. A series of papers on 
ere ic Statistics. By Stephen Bourne. evo. pp. 384. 
London. $4.80. 


By ir Houghton. 


Tr 


Co-Opesih. a Business. By Charles Barnard. 18mo, 


REFEREN CE—EDUCATIONAL. 


of English Phrases, with illustrative 
‘o which are added some verbs 


Chinese d 
Confucius und: Jesus. 8yo, pp. 914. 
King’s College Lectures on Elocution; or, The Physi- 
Fy, i "ie of Voice 8 and fe Sh.00 By Charlies 
umptre. pp. 487. London. 


Advanced Readings and and Recita pleas. a Austin B. 
Fletcher, A.M., LL 12mo, pp. 450. $1.50 - 





How to Tell th: Introduction to 


© Parts of An 
English tA, 3 Rev. A. Abbott, D.D. Ameri- 
can Edition, Revised an . By J. G. R. McElroy, 
A. iM. 16mo, pp. 143. 8 cents. 
Shakespeare's o Tragedy o of Coriolanus. by with 
notes, by W. J. Rolfe, A.M. = 


16mo, pp. 279. 60 cents. 
Mané-Book of of English onyms etc. By L. J. 
ampbell. 18mo, pp. 160. oa ; - 
Higher t Wencation, and a Panam 


B 
erton, President McCosh and others. .! 
Sertee™ Paper. 30 cents. 


FICTION. 
leesed Saint Certainty id the author of “ His Majesty 
Myself,” etc. 16mo, p 1.50. 


tek is time that the ps William M. Baker was | recog: 
asin an advanced rank of novelists. * * The 
book is a credit to the author in every sense pa an 
p> me ba accession te the best cima of American author- 
ship.’'—Saturday Gazette. 
The , Story of Helen Troy. By the author of “Golden 
* 16mo, pp. 202. $1.00. 


A tonon in Love. Round-Robdin Series. 16mo, pp. 318. 
“A yy prose idyl of New York society.”"— Pub- 
lisher’s Notice. 
Tage Bailiff’s Maid. From the German of E. Marlitt, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, pp. 272. $1.25. 
“ A delightful work, in its author's best v 
lay ning Gazette. 


Philip 
“Atlas 


."— Boston 


9, Sword of es. A oe of New York Life. 
‘Sy A nna K. Green. 510. 


12mo, pp. L 
“A well-told tale of life in a t , with all its lights 
ool great clty igh 


The Eichh wy From the German of Moritz Von Reichen- 
bach by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, pp. 322 $1.50. 
Mapeele Paredes. “No Name Series.” 


Pith Bea & a spears ene in 7 uy re . 
be missed by an; who enjoys on of the highest 
p Af — Boston Lilerary Worl Worl - . 
Mr. Fe, —4 Daughter. ~a Ge Marchioness Clara 
Lanza. Paper, 60 a cents; cloth, $1.00. 
No Gentlemen. 16mo, pp. 348. 
“The book is th 


16mo, pp. 387. 


$1.00. 
oronatly endepahie.’ "— The Critic. 


$1.00. 
“Thackeray's 2S work has never been roached so 
nearly.”* ww ~ st | Review, London. _ 


oiselle Bismarck. From the French of Henri 
Rochefort. 16mo, pp. 334. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The House of Ross and Other Tales. By A. G. Riddle. 
12mo, pp. 448. $1.50. 


Mover eo Lait: 


A Coll Widow. An Im Ty Sto Charles 
W. Seymour. 12mo, pp. 42 $1 $1.50. * o 


The anne A Tale of the Southern States. From = 
French of Jules Lernina. 12mo, pp. 348. London. %% cts 


Tdnge; or, the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. By Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz. Paper, 75 cents. 


The Sergeant’s Legacy. — aie French of E. Berthet. 
12mo, pp. 32. London. 


The Count “ae F - thy ‘From the Dutch of 7. Van 
Lennep. 12mo, pp. 316. London. 7% ce 

The Rival Doctors. From the French e A. La 
By Henry Van Laun. 12mo, pp. 316. London 


A Sheep in Wolf’s Clo . From the French of C. 
Debans. 12mo, pp. 348. on. %% cents. 


Quisisana; or, Rest at Last. From the German of Spiel- 
hagen. 12mo, pp. 316. London. 5 cents 


& Guqetica. The Myi of a Picture, by his friend, Alma 
adema. From the German of George Ebers. 16mo, 
pp. 125. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Xenie’s Inheritance. A Tale of Russian Life. From the 
oe of Henry Greville. Paper, 50 cents. 


Alide. isode of Geethe’s Life. By Emma Lazarus. 
16mo, ro 214. Paper, 40 cents 


Loukis Laras. Reminiscences of a Chioto Merchant Dur- 
ing eee Greek War of Independence. the Greek of 


“Handy Volume Series." Paper, 30 cents. 
NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Robinson Crusoe. 20 ceuts. - 
My Love. By E.L. Linton. 20 cents. 
Beside the River. By Katharine L. Maquoid. 2 cents. 


By the anthor of “* Rutledge."’ 12mo, 


inte. 
cents. 
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Harry Joycelyn. By Mrs. Oliphant. 20 cents. 

The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beale. 2 cents. 

The Cha of the Fleet. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 20 cents. 


JUVENILE. 


The » Zouns. A Book 
pp. 299. 


eg i 


Nimrods in North America. 
++ » — W. Knox. Profusely filestrated. 8vo, 





Encounters with Wild Beasts. By Parker Gillmore. 
12mo, pp. 305. $2.00. 

Uncle Mark’s Amaranths. By Annie G. Hale. 16mo, 
pp. 387. $1.50. 

The Onl Ar 4 Out. By Mrs. Jennie F. Willing. 12mo, 
Pp. 

Who Was Paul Grayson? John Habberton. 16mo, 
pp. 169. $1.00. = 

For Mack’s Sake. By S.J. Burke. 12mo, pp. 329. $1.25. 
“A fresh, strongly written, and sparkling story."'—Jnéerior. 

The Little Duke; Richard the Fearless. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 16mo, pp. 285. $1.25. 

Next | ‘and Dorrie’s Day. By Pansey. 


16mo, pp. 
21: $1. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The. Roviesd New Testament. Ozford and Cambridge 
tec rag tg tg ns. aso g nde agers) ng 
ous vised Version of the New 
perised the reasons for the 
bm yy vy au version. By Alex. Roberts, D. 
with supplement by a member of the American Commit: 
tee of Revision. per, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
The Incarnate Saviour. A Life of Jesus Gute, By 
Rev. W. R. yr M.A. 12mo, pp. 385. $2.40. 
The Republic of God. An Institute of 4 Theology By 
Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 8vo0, pp. 260. $2.00. 

The Legend, of Thomas Didymus. the Jewish Sce tic. 
By James F. Clarke. i2mo, pp. 444. ” $1.75. . 
The Old Testament in the Jewish ous. Twelve Lect- 
ures on Biblical Criticiam. By W. Robertson Smith, 

M.A. 12mo, pp. 446. $1.75. 
Modern Thought. With a Preliminary 
the Method of Meeting Modern Unbelief. By 
. ** Boston Monday Lectures.*’ 1880-1. 16m: 


are with the Bible; or, The Sestytnees in the Light 
"of of Modern ee i —— ‘ant fa 
udges. 0, 


Faith et Fyeton. _By Stopford A. Brooke. 
PP. 1.50 
Sermons on the Christian Year. 
E. Lawrence, D.D. 12mo, pp. 386. 
Fai, Doubt, and Evidence. om Vouchers for His 
tten Word, 3 critical illustrations from the auto- 
biography hy of Dr. —- By Rev. George B. Cheever, 


2mo, pp. 313. $1.50. 
Etern ; of the Scripture Doctrine of 
$1.25. 


12mo, 


$100. the late Francis 


al Purpose. A Stu 
Immortality. 12mo, pp. 
The Gospel of the Resurrection. By James M. Whiton, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 273. $1.25. ° 
Sin ee Salvation. By Henry A. Nelson. 


The Fathers of tre Feisd Century. By Rev. Geo. A. 
ackson. “arly Christian Literature Primers.” 18mo, 
7 211. 60 cents. 


12mo, pp. 


MEDICAL. 

The Diseases of Children; 4 Practical and Systematic 
Work for Practitioners and Students. By Wm. H. Day, 
M.D. Second edition, rewritten much enlarged. 8vo, 
pp. 752. Cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00. 


As noun of Grail Surgery . A Tesatine on the Bisarase 
and S wh Nek Associate Parts. By 


James arretso D Third 
revised, ~ \ additions 8vo, pp. 916. Cloth, 


$8.00; sheep, oval 
Electrici A Practical Treatise on the Appli- 

= of iectsicity 2 Medicine and S . B b- 

erts Bartholow, ie . M.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 50. 


The » Sanitary Gaze Care and Treatment of Children and 
their Diseases. A series of essays by Dre. Elizabeth 
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How to Avoid = 
PPSP EP ino, pp et. Tweentas 17 Tome ¥- Rawands 
Ay Beat On Glo Set eel Bo cant lyenatl, penbgatds en cents 
o& price, by Jansen, MoCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


A LESSON IN LOVE. 


A delicious prose idyl of New York society—the second volume 
(Price $1.00) of Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co's 


ROUND-ROBIN SERIES, 


somewhat in the manner (the brightest manner) of Henar 
James, Jn. A distinguished American critic speaks thus of 
this book: *‘ It is spirited and well-written, and has one strong 
original character, the other characters being interesting and 
well-touched. The conversations are spicy, and sometimes 
brilliant; and the story never flags, and is very interesting." 

The Boston Courier says: ‘‘ A more fresh, piquant, and alto- 
gether enjoyable novel is not often laid upon the table of the 
reviewer." 

The Boston Traveller attributes this book to Edgar Fawcett. 
The Transcript thinks it may have been written by Mr. Bishop 
er Miss Sprague. Perhaps others may guess nearer the mark. 

The New York World says: “The novel is very readable, and 
the motive is new and really striking.” The Boston Traveiier 
says: “The charm of ‘ A Lesson in Love’ begins with the title, 
and does not vanish fora moment to the turning of the last 
leaf."* 











A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 


Price $1.00. 


In New York the Times calls it “A success;" the 7'ridune, 
“An interesting and lively story;"’ the Herald, ‘Clever, no 
matter who may be the author;” the Hvening Post, “It has 
abundant interest for the reader;"* the Mail, ‘‘ A fresher, sweet- 
er, more delightful story we have not read for many a day;"’ 
the Graphic, ‘“‘ A more entertaining and pleasant story has not 
been published for a long time;"’ the Art-Interchange, ‘‘ For 
just what it is —a fresh, frank, unpretending little story of the 
colonial period of America — we do not know its equal;"’ the 
Critic, ** The book is interesting throughout.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PorutaR NumBers: 048, 14, 180, 383, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun SrrReet, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


WILL PUBLISH IN JUNE. 


The Correspondence of "Prince’ Talleyrand and 
Louis XVIII during the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814 — 1875. 

1vol. Crown 8vo. With a Steel portrait. $2.50.4 
This series of letters from Lp describing in the 
fullest detufl his course and plans at one of the greatest crises 


‘ike Mette his opinions of, and di — 7 
e Metternich, Wellington, Cas’ 


dgments —is a treasury 
a generation. 


IL. 
The Sailor's Handy-book & Yachtsman's Manual. 


By E. F. Quatrroven, — U. re Navy. lvol. 16mo, 620 

pp. Seas , blue roan, red edges. With plates and many 
ustrations. a 

The American Naval Service and Merchant Marine, and that 

large class of Americans who are interested in yachting 

or in come form of seamanship, have  — lacked one con- 


—_ practical knowledge necessary 7 
Qualtrough, of the United States Navy, has now filled 
r book the most exhaustive and practical that could be 
p AL, It includes e ing connected with Piloting, 
steering, and sailing directions (including those far inland 
, all kinds of signalling, observations, etc., depth of 


water {n the channels = vives of the United States; tides 
and currents; sails and rigging; and a thousand details of the 
— importance to the —. Its section on Yachting is 
geocee = upon <he subject. 

ork will ts a standard sao for years to come. 





Madame "Delphine. 


By Groner W. Casiez, author of “The pe Guan tories,” and 

*Old Creole Days.” 1 vol. Square 12mo, cloth. 1% cents. 

In his new byt Mr. Cablig again takes us into the enchant- 
ed ion of “Old Creole Days,” and introduces us to a new 
set of acquaintances, no less than our old friends 
the Nancanous and Grandissimes. Mr. Cable's art is of the 
highest order, and no more original and valuable literary work 
has been done this side the Atlantic than is found in his match- 
less stories, ** Old Creel > oe “The Grandissimes,” and in 
this novelette. 


Carr a Weight. 
By Marton Hartanp. lvol. 12mo. $1.50 
The present vola ene ght is - collection of tales, nine in : number, 
published separate years 960; and fittingly brought to- 
gether under the at le ** vs Carrying ¥ eight.” They are the rec- 
ord — true in all essential iculars —of heroic lives strug- 
gling under the weight of burdens too heavy to be borne, yet 
patiently endured, and of a perfected by suffering. 


Literary "Varieties 
Vol.1. *“ Work and Play.” Vol. 2. “The Moral Uses of Dark 
Things.” Vol. 3. “ Building Eras.”’ By Horace Busunait, 


D.D, 8vols. 12mo, eac’ 50. 
a new volume of Dr. Dr. Bushnell’s miscellancous literary 
g Eras,” consists of versous 


material of a book to be. published after tlie a 

with this volume are reissued the two volumes long out of 

Fives “Work and Play’ and ‘“‘The Moral Uses of Dark 
” and the vender will be struck by the breadth and va- 

riety "of Dr. Bushnell’s interests displayed in these three vel- 

umes of miscellany. 


Chips from a Grown Workshop. 
Vol. 5. “Later Miscellaneous Hesays.. By Max MO.uER. 


Crown 8vo. 00. 
A new library edition of the four volumes of “ Chips from 
a German Workshop” already published is now issued, to- 
gether with a fifth containing ticles which bave appessed 
ey rf and the price of the five volumes has been red 
to $2.00 each. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman's Handiwork i in Modern Homes. 


Ry Copsnanes Cary Harrison. ivol. 8vo. Richly bound 
illuminated cloth, with numerous {illustrations and five 
— oe platen, from designs by Samuel Colman, Rosina Em- 
Gibson, and others. Price $2.00. 
Mrs. Hen m’s book combines a discuss: on rs the principles 
of design and decoration, practical 
petatins on silk and china, etc., with most helpfal hints as to 
domestic manufacture of many cbjects of use and beauty 
in house-furnishing, and also su 
and ion of rooms in the 
the mantelpi etc. etc 
* Al e@ most complete bock on the matter treated 
of, yet published. "—New Haven ter. 
“ Mrs. Harrison's book is one of the very few books on house- 
hold art which can be unreservedly commended.” — The World. 
“The work supplies a current need of the day which nothing 


else has met.” — Boston 
a pr book about fancy-work 
advertiser, 





tions for the arrangement 
tails of screens, portiéres, 


“ The most useful and com 
that has yet been printed. oa eee 


PROFESSOR MIV. ART'S GREAT WORK ON THE 
VERTEBRATES. 


The Cat. 


An Introduction to the Study of Backboned Animals, especia!- 
ly Mammals. By St. Gzorez } ee 200 illustrations. 

1 vol. Crown 8vo. 580 pp. 

“ We can —s recommend it not only for use as a text 
book, but asa medium for the enjoyment of some pleasant 
hours, and as inciting to active and fruitful reflections. Much 
interesting and 8 itive information is conveyed even in the 
form of incidental remarks-and notes, as, for example, with 
regard to the rationale of the play of the cat with a captured 
vy .""—Prof. Theodore Gill, of the Smithsonian Institution, 


Turkish Life is in War Time. 
By Henry O. Dwieut. ivol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“This book is the most vivid and faithful os ~~ Lah ma 
character t we have ever seen. * * are 
series of interesting notes and yay giving pi] little de- 
tails of life and thought from da y, inatime of great 
excitement, which are so essential in ie to gain an accurate 

knowledge of any people.”"— The Nation. 


IV. 
Knights of To-Day,; or, Love and Science. 
By Cuartes Barnarp. 1vol. 12mo. $1.00. 

vy 1. are stories of the railroad and telegraph, and ome 
of the descriptions of dangers occurring A. accidents averted 
by the heroes and heroines of the rail and wire make the — 

most breathless as he reads them. There is real ey Oo 
dramatic power, not unmingled with humor, in these lively 
little romances.’’— Philadel, . letin. 


The Origin of Nations. 
By Prof. Gzorez seeer =A. lyol. 12mo, with maps. 


“ The facts and ents in Canon Rawlinson’s volume are 
important, and, small as the book is, it must be reckoned a 
positive sidition to the literature of the bea ay Le and one which 

hristian readers will study — Boston Journal. 


The English in py ~ in the X VIIIth Century. 


By James ANTHONY FroupE. $vols. Crown, 8vo, gilt top 
a Sa _— with supplementary Chapter. Priee 


The agi condition of Irish affairs, which has oon the 
attention of all the world to that unfortunate country, has 
prom: pted the publication of a new edition of Mr. Froude’s 
‘The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,”’ with a 
peg — Rca ser reference to the present condi- 


tion of Irel 
Tales from Tw bes Hemispheres. 
pentose Hautman H. Borzszn. A New Edition. 1 vol. 


uare 12mv. 
yesen's F. 1-1 
poe a ' aollry | that are 
attractive 


than they are strong.”"— lome Jou. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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MAGNIFICENT AND RARE COLLECTION 


Dibdin’s Important Bibliographical Works, 


CONTENTS OF THE SET. 


I. BIBLIOMANIA; OR, BOOK-MADNESS. A Bibliographical Romance in 6 Parts. Illustrated with 
cuts. Improved edition, to which is added Preliminary Observations and a Supplement, including a 
Key, to the assumed Characters in the Drama. Illustrated with vignettes, borders, initial letters, etc. Im- 
perial 8vo. London, 1842. Large paper copy. 

This, the third edition, is much euperior to all others published. The'work is of inestimable value to collectors, the amount 
of information given in the Copious Notes, of Books and ik Collectors, Rare Books and their Values, is enormous. 

“Your book is no dry transcript. To race over such an immeasurable field of literature can only be given to one of the 
most elastic and vigorous minds.” —Sir Egerton Brydges. 

Il. THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DECAMERON;; dr, Ten Days’ Pleasant Discourse upon Illuminated 
Manuscripts and Subjects Connected with Early Engraving, Syacenghe and Bibliography. Richly em- 
bellished with numerous fine portraits and plates, steel vignettes on India paper, wood engravings, facsimiles, 
etc. 8 vols. royal 8vo. London, 1817. 

The Decameron is a continuation of the Bibliomania, the same Characters taking part in the Conversations. Both the 
copper-plates and wood-cuts were destroyed by the author. 

‘*The volumes not only exceed my expectations, but even my im tion. I could never have conceived any work so 
interesting for its decorations. It is surely without a rival in the whole history of typography.”"—Jsaac Disraeli. 

III. BIBLIOTHECA SPENCERIANA,; or, a Descriptive Catalogue of the Books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century, and of many valuable First Editions in the Library of George John, Earl Spencer. London, 
1814. With plates, facsimiles, wood engravings, etc. 4 vols. imperial 8vo. 


IV. 47DES ALTHORPIAN & ; or, an Account of the Mansion, Books and Pictures at Althorp, the Resi- 
dence of George John, Earl Spencer. To which is added a Supplement to the Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 
London, 1822. Sumptuously illustrated with 33 portraits and plates, steel vignettes on India paper, and 
numerous wood engravings and facsimiles. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 


. THE CASSANO CATALOGUE. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Books printed in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, lately forming part of the Library of the Duke di Cassano Serra, and now the Property of George 
John, Earl Spencer. With a general Index of Authors and Editions in this Volume, and in the Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana and Aides Althorpiane. London, 1828. Imperial 8vo. 

“T have done everything in my power to establish on a firm foundation the celebrity of a library, of which the remem- 
brance can only perish with every other record of individual fame.’’—Dibddin. 

The ye of Earl Spencer's magnificent collection occupies nearly three thousand pages, and is embellished with a 
superb series of engravings of the most important pictures in his gallery, and a large variety of facsimiles of old block-books, 
early specimens of printing, etc. Of this work Lowndes says: “It will ever be regarded as of the first importance to the theo- 
logian, the historian, and the critic, and as a perfect model for the bibliographer.”’ 

VI. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, “THs ryt AND PICTURESQUE TOUR IN THE NORTH- 

ERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND IN SCOTLAND. Splendidly illustrated with wood engrav- 

ings, 41 steel portraits and plates, and numerous exquisite steel vignettes. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. London, 1838. 


VII. A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, AND PICTURESQUE TOUR IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. With many illustrations (mostly on India paper) representing a inhabitants, 
portraits, ancient carvings, bindings, facsimiles of MSS, etc., and a series of groups by G. js, illustrating 
™ Physiognomy, Manners and Character of the People of France and Germany. 8 vols. imperial 8vo. 

mdon, 1821. 


** One of the most beautiful and covetable of books.’’—Southey. 


VIIl. THE LIBRARY COMPANION; or, the Young Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Comfort, in the 
Choice of a Library. Imperial 8vo. London, 1825. Large paper copy. 

This work contains much curious and important bibliographical information not elsewhere to be found, and will at all times 
be consulted as a work of reference by the bibliographer and historian. 

IX. 7’Y¥POGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES; or, the History of Printing in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Containing Memoirs of our Ancient Printers, and a Register of the Books printed by them. Begun 
by J a ? considerably augmented by William Herbert, and greatly enlarged with copious Notes 
by the .T. F. Dibdin. Numerous fine portraits, plates and wood-cuts. 4 vols. 4to. London, 1810-19. 
The whole together consisting of 21 volumes, uniformly and most sumptuously bound by Riviere, in 

full olive crushed levant morocco, extra gilt, and richly hand-tooled in their best style, gilt tops, wncut edges. 

The set is an unusually fine one, exceedingly clean, and the binding fresh and perfect. Price $1,200. 

A set of Dibdin’s Works, consisting of the best pees editions, and in perfect condition, is of very rare occurrence. No 
well chosen Library can be considered complete without at least some of Dibdin’s Works. Besides being of unique value to 
the collector, they contain such a fund of lively anecdotes, such an amount of pleasant information, that even the ordina 

er cannot to be interested. Dibdin was a magician who could invest an uninteresting, uncouth-looking volume wi 
as irresistible an attraction as could Grolier’s binder with his cleverest tools. He devoted his whole existence to ell 


in rare and beautiful books, and the results of his indefatigable industry, unvarying patience, and never-flagging cheerfulners., 
are all apparent in his works. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 117 and t19 State Street, Chicago. 
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HARPER’S CYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
POETRY. 


Epitep sy EPES SARGENT. 


Large 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4.50. 


“ The late Epes Sargent has left behind him a gra- 
cious and pleasant memory in the last work that re- 
sulted from his industry as a man of letters. For 
several years past he had been engaged in the prepa- 
ration of ‘ Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and Ameri- 
can Poetry,’ and he had completed and just given the 
final touches to it when the inevitable summons came. 
As its title indicates, the work is an anthology of 
British and American poetry. Extending from the 
time of Chaucer to the present day, it contains more 
or less numerous examples of the verse of nearly all, 
during the five and a half centuries that have elapsed 
since the dawn of English literature, who have earn- 
ed the distinction of being called poets. The collec- 
tion has been designed to afford multiplied means of 
refined delight and gratification to the household. It 
is therefore miscellaneous and catholic, and its merit 
consists in the fact that its selections touch nearly 
every chord, and sound nearly every note of emotion 
and sentiment. * * * How enormous this task 
really was may be conceived when we say that the 
volume comprises, in 958 double-column royal octavo 

over two thousand examples, selected from the 
works of nearly nine hundred authors.” 





has Mr. -~ ormed his task? He has shown 
Il that zs ht have been 


the two u tem which. al S fie i watt 7 the 
ons ich alwa: e it for 

WF —the rene represent his authors by 
thors thet were determination 


the of British poets at thelr beet, an 4 
thelr best and he has felt the demand of his =~ the 
ara one of ite readers for information veoncerning it 


i 
siege 
pire: 
i 


differen can see; that 
a work a th tis dane tellen Tao ont eck 
Sropparp, in The Critic. all— BH. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


FR™ The above work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, toany 
part of the United States. on receipt of the price. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Revised Version o os New Testament. Harper's 
American othtens. aoe from pe aay A type, and 
carefully read en ; Sg -readers. . Paper. 
20 conte, Other Keditlons in 

= 


Opsattes t in the 18th Centu as contrasted with its 
4 and Later Hi a betes e Cunningham Lectures 
§ 


Joun Carans, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
ey Bice and Apologetics in the United Presby- 
terian © a Eeengh. 4to. Paper. 20 cents. 12mo 


Il. 
a ~ Cc. Sxctevate of British and American 
va y Errs Sane Royal 8vo. Ilumi- 
loth. aL Ny 


Harper’s Eu n outa Book for 1881. a: 
Hand-book for Travellers in Europe and the East; a 
Guide qe Great Britain and = Tynes, ‘Belgium. 


Hollan — % Greece, 
Sriterland Tyrol, Denmark. Norway, Green, Hosein and 


By W 

of cities. Twentieth Year (1881 1881). ‘In Three Volumes. 2mo. 

Leather. Pecket-book Form. $3.00 wad ond volume. 

Vou. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland. 
PA. IL.—Germany, Austria, Ttaly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 

reece. 

Vou. If1.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Spain. v. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. The Young 
Nimrods in North America. A bookfor boys. By Tuomas 
W. Kwox, author of “The Travellers in the Far East." 
Copiously illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 








VI. 

Doeqpeneste sveges of Coriolanus. Edited, with 
 Heta'be Wiis J 4 wh A.M., ay Head Master of 
the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With engravings. 16mo. 
Cloth 60 cents; Paper 40 cents. 


vil. 

The English Colonies in America. A Short History of 
the Eng! lish Colonies in America. By Henny Cazsor Lopes. 
8vo. Half Leather. $3.00. 

Vill. 


Thomas Gori. The Man and his Books. Tlustrated by 
Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk. and Anecdotes of Him- 
self and bis Friends. By Wrusam How Writs. 4to. 
Paper. 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


= a Offer, and other Stories. By Mary Crom Hay. 15 
The Stor of Helen Tres. , Ua ae author of “‘ Golden-Rod, an 
Idyl of Mount Desert 0. Cloth. $1.00. 
The iy of the Fleet. By WaurTer Besant and James 
Rice. cents. 


The Miller's Daughter. By ANNE BeaLE. 2 cents. 

bal —9 =e Paul Grayson? By Joun Hasserron. Iiluetrated. 
Harry Joscelyn. By Mre. OLIPHANT. 20 cents. 

Beside the River. By Katmarnmne.8. Macqvorm. ® cents. 
My Love. By E. Lrxw Luvron. 2 cente. 

Rebinson Crusoe. By Danie, Derox. 2 cents. 


Aw, +i fy Fag Ge hone works 
mau, postage prepaid n States, on 
receipt of the price. 


@” Harper's CaTaALocus panatied fresen conyeey Hine Cents 
in clamps, . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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NOW READY. 


Sewer-Gas and {ts Dangers. 


By Grorce P. Brown. Price $1.25. With twenty- 
one Practical Illustrations. 


This ia a timely book. It will be found to be of great inter- 
est and importance to every one whose health depends in any 
degree upon perfect plumbing and sewerage. It will open the 
eyee of every householder and tenant, and lead them to seek 
for the invisible and insidious enemy—sewer-gas. It will en- 
able the house-owner and real estate agent to see where poor 
work has been given them and to detect how under cover of 
earth and the wood-work and maeonry they have been deceived. 
It will enable the architects to give their employers more per- 
fect houses. It will show faithless plumbers and sewer-build- 
ers that their ways, which have been heretofore “ past finding 
out,”’ are now revealed in a perfectly plain manner. 

The iilastrations are as follows: ‘“* House Drainage as it Is; 
** Houge Drainage as it Should Be;"’ “‘ Untrapped Waste-pipe ;"” 
“Simplicity and Sewer-Gas;* “A Running Trap;* “Ineffi- 
ciency of Traps;"’ ‘‘ Defective Connection;” “A Leaking 
Drain;’’ ‘‘ Criminal Construction ;” “ Broken Jointe;’’ ‘‘ Putty 
Joints; “Breken Drains;” “The Pan Closet; “Drains 
Sloping the Wrong Way;" “The Bell Trap; “ Syphoned 
Traps; “Imperfect Ventilation of Soil-Pipe;” “Complete 
Ventilation of all Drains; “Iron Drain with Steam Fitting 
Joints; “ Drainage Unobstructed by Traps; “‘ Lead, Iron, 
and Clay.’”’ 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State Street, 


CHICAGO. 


To be Published Immediately. 


A NIHILIST PRINCESS. 


A Story of Russian Nthilism. 
From the French of M. L. GaGneur. 


This powerful and original novel has created a 
great impression in Paris, where it was recently is- 
sued. It is timely in the extreme, and no one who 
reads it can doubt that the author founds it very 
closely upon facts. He displays a familiarity with 
the palaces and the by-ways of St. Petersburg, and 
with the manners and habits and peculiarities of the 
Russians, which implies long residence in that coun- 
try and careful study of its people and institutions. 
The fact that the characters of the story are taken 
almost entirely from the Russian nobility, and some 
of them are clearly drawn from real life, contributes 
not a little to the interest and fascination of the 
story. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post paid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State Street, 





CHICAGO. 








ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Christ and Modern Thought. 


Being the Boston Monday Lectures for 1880-81. 16mo, price 





$1.50. 

The volume contains ten lectures, the omnes of which are 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M, oe President E. Robinson, Rev. 
Thomas Guard, Rev. noone, 4, James MecCosh. 


Chancellor Howard nt Crosby, lev R. Croo Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike, Rev. J. Thomas, ae Rev. John n 
Smith, and a Fo yy lecture by ‘Joseph Cook. The sub- 
jects treated all concern matters which are to- 
day of vital importance in the moral world, and are prominent 
in the thought and discussion of civilized mankind. The rela- 
tions of science and religion, the place of conscience, develop- 
ment and ae tem divorce, and the old and po 
theol all receive attention, and are treated with the 
mark ‘abilit to be expected from the Hy gt men —- 
thoughts are here expressed. The volume will be placed o 
library shelves as one of the best popular expositions of the 
hour, of the relation of natural science to revealed truth. 





The School of Life. 


By Rev. Wrrt1am R. AtcER. 16mo, price $f. 


wan little volume of sunny and earnest peboeerty. ¢ a mem 
to pupils and teachers, and written with a keen me ae hy wi 
h. It represents the earth as a school, the na me as) 
| a school-house, ~ af as the ae and neat, Oy d desire, 








hi 
subjects which oughtful readers will discover to be both 
wise and winning.” 


Blessed Saint Certainty. 


A novel. By the author of “ His Majesty, Myself.” 16mo, 
price $1.50. 
“Tt is as remarkable in its way as ‘ His Majesty, Myself,’ in 
png = with the broad spiritual questions which everywhere 
emanding an answer. It takes up materialism, not as an 
abstraction but.as realized in persons, and shows the end to 
which it brings those who cherish it. It does this in no cant- 
ing way, but Ina broad, generous fashion, as life, as we Ameri- 
cans se¢ it, is described. Three of ~ Wey 1 = the former 
book, Guernsey and Trent and his wi: so that 
those who hated ‘His Hajek. Myoeit.' ay t be a delighted to 
find their interest again awakened by the well known names. 
We should not be mee to see this hook Raving a larger cir- 
culation and awaken! — ¥. —, stronger interest than ‘ His 
Majesty, Myself.’ It by ha the + -rcne welcome 
we can give,” says the Chri 


¥UST RE READY: 
Manuela Parédes. 


The 8th novel in the No Name (Second) Series. 16mo, 
price $1.00. 


Random Rambles. 
By Louise CHANDLER Movtton. Square 16mo, cloth, red 
edges, price $1.25. 
Pic ue aspects of Parliament Day, of a Roman Carni- 


val, of ih social Jife, of Italian living and French shop- 
ping, and other sketches of European Trave 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I. 
The Old Testament in the Fewish 
Church : 

Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with Notes. 
By W. Rosertson Sarr, M.A., recently Professor 
of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament, 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Smith, it will be remembered, was teacher of He- 
brew and lecturer on Hebrew literature at Aberdeen, where he 
—o Goceel the Scotch ecclesiastical authorities for alleged 


. need 
ey popular with the laity, influential members of 
which induced him to deliver at Edin and Gl w the 
course of lectures on the present state of Biblical criticism, 
which are now put in book-form to reach a still larger circle of 


II. 
The Fathers of the Third Century, 
By the Rev. Groner A. Jackson. Second volume 
of the “Early Christian Literature Primers,” 
edited by Professor Grorcre Park FisHeEr, D.D. 

18mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


IIl 


Great Violtnists and Pianists. 

By Grorce T. Ferris. Appletons’ “New Handy- 
Volume Series.” 18mo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. 

“ Great Violinists and Pianists” is the fifth volume of Mr. 
Great German 


m re, 
“ Great Singers, First Series,”’ ‘‘ Great Si Second Seri 
and “Great Violinists and Pianists.” ce for the complete 
ret, in cloth, $3.00; in paper, $1.50. 


Iv. 


Loukis Laras: 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during the 
Greek War of Independence. From the modern 
Greek of D. Brxetas. Appletons’ “ New Handy- 

Volume Series.” Paper, 80 cents. 


This fascinating narrative has met with t success abroad, 


translations having Bagi in French an, Italian and 
Spanish, as well as in English. It is a simple story of the ad- 
ventures and vicissitudes of a Chiote m ant and his family 


faring the Greek War for Independence, written in a singu- 
lar} icitous style, and affording a striking picture of the 
suffering of the Greeks in that desperate stru; 


v. 
The Home Garden. 

Third volume in the new Series, “Appletons’ Home 
Books.” Volumes previously published: “ Build. 
ing a Home”; “ How to Furnish a Home.” Each 
volume illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, flexible, with 
illuminated designs on cover, 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, on 


receipt of 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8 and 5 Bony Sraeetr, New Yorx. 





NEW BOOKS. 


EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. With 
@ fine, entirely new Portrait, and twelve illus- 
trations. Square 18mo, tastefully stamped, 
$1.00 ; flexible morocco, calf, or seal, $3.50. 


A beautiful little volume, like the ‘‘ ellow Birthday 
Book,”’ which has proved remarkably Ro . It contains 
selections made with care from bot rose and poet- 
ical works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, for every Say of the year. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. By Elisha 
Mulford, LL.D., author of “The Nation.” 
Svo. $2.00. 


book,“ The Nation,” which i= regarded by competent judges 
» “ The Nation,”’ which i y com nt ja 

as the most profound and exhaustive study of American 
political philosophy ever pubiished. His new book is a work 
of equal or ter value on 47 ideas and petectemee. 
Although he is an Episcopalian, book is not a yO 
treatise in the interest of any church or any creed, but is an 
original, resolute study of the fundamenta questions of re- 
ligion. It treats with marked ability the relations of science 
and religion, the points of difference between Trini and 
Unitarians, and in short all leading questions on which relig- 
ious thinkers are at variance. 





THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By James 
Parton. With Portraits, and other illustra- 
tions. 20v0ls.8v0. $6.00; half calf, $11.00. 


Mr. Parten, who has gained world-wide gm | by his 
biographies of Jackson, Franklin, Jefferson, Burr, others, 
has devoted years of study and research to the remarkable 
career of Voltaire. Mr. Parton has aimed to be scrupulously 
just in his statement of facts and opinions; and, whether 
people admire or hate Voltaire, they cannot fail to find this 
record of his career exceedin ey, and instructive. 
In these vol , the lete history of Voltaire is given in 
English for the first time. 








Y 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURREC- 
TION. By James M. Whiton, Ph.D. 
I6mo. $1.25. 

The subject of this book and its masterly treatment will 
doubtless attract many readers. It is an attempt to restate the 
doctrine of the Resurrection co as to free it from the features 
which have made it a stumbling-block to many, While it is 
8 80 as to harmonize with the best tendencies of modern 
thought. this statement is shown to be cntirely consistent with 
the teachings of the New Testament on the subject, if not in- 
deed the only statement which represents them adequately. 





MODERN CLASSICS. Three additional 
volumes in this choice and tasteful series. 


2. Kathanel Hamthorg, An Bata by Jas 7. Fre 
es of t *. 
of New England. | Hawrmonne. 


31. My Garden Acquaintance. 
‘A Moosehead Seema. { James R. LowEi. 


The Farmer’s Boy. BLoomMFIELp. 
32. A Day's Pleasure. 

Buying a Horse. 

Flitting. W. D. Hows. 

The Monee. 

A Year in a Venetian Palace. 

Seseeitly bound in olive green cloth, orange edges, 7% 
cents > 





For sale by all Booksellers; or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of Price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as Second-Class matter, 











